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ARPENTER’S READERS 


By FRANK G. CARPENTER 





GEOGRAPHICAL READERS ( 


ee ee 
muemaAmerica Sw ww ee .60 


.70 
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\ 


as eS a 


Africa . . . r .60 
Australia, Our Coldiina: cod Other Islands of the Sea .60 


READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


wthe World Is Fed . . ..... $0.60 


How, the World_Is Housed 


How the World Is Clothed . . . ... $0.60 


‘ters $0.60 





ARPENTER’S Geographical Readers sup- 
plement the regular textbooks on the 
subject, giving life and interest. to the 
udy. They are intensely absorbing, being 
ritten by the author on the spots described, 


The style is simple and easy, 

md throughout each volume there runs a 

yng personal note which makes the reader 

e] that he is actually seeing everything with 

is Own eyes. 

E The books give a good idea of the various 
ples, their strange customs and ways of 
ing, and to some extent of their economic 
fitions. At the same time, there are 
luded graphic descriptions of the curious 
mals, rare birds, wonderful physical fea- 





tures, natural resources, and great industries of 
each country. The illustrations for the most 
part are reproductions of photographs taken — 
by the author. The maps show the route 
taken over each continent. 


4; The Readers on Commerce and Industry 
take up the three great essentials of human 
existence, food, clothing, and shelter. The 
children visit the great food centers and see 
for themselves how the chief food staples are 
produced and prepared for use, they travel 
over the globe investigating the sources of 
their clothing, and they learn how the differ. 
ent races are housed, and of what their dwell- 
ings are composed. The journeys are along 
geographical lines. 





Descriptive circulars on request 
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TIGATION. 


In a special message to Congress, 
President Taft has asked authority to 
invite the nations of the world to a 
conference to make plans for world- 
wide investigation of the high prices 
which are occasioning so much dis- 
tress; and he has also urged the ap- 
pointment of a federal commission to 
make a searching inquiry into the 
subject of industrial relations. As to 
the first investigation, a very moder- 
ate appropriation by Congress is all 
that is needed to sét the machinery 
in motion, with a view to bringing to- 
gether for comparison, and if prac- 
ticable, for common action, the fruits 
of investigations. already made sepa- 
rately by eight or ten different gov- 
ernments, and of others. which may 
be made. As to the second proposed 
inquiry, if conducted impartially by 
experts who are neither faddists, nor 
capitalists, mor agitators, it may 
throw light upon the conditions 
which explain the widely-prevalent 
industrial discontent. 


THE DYNAMITING AFTER-. 


MATH. 


As the result of an investigation 
begun last October, and of six weeks 
testimony before the federal grand 
Indianapolis, thirty-two in- 

dictments have been found charging 
‘warious labor union officials and 

agents with the violation of federal 
Jaws sensiating the transportation of 
explosives. rough the criminal 
prosecutions thus begun, the attempt 
will be made to fix definitely the re- 
sponsibility for the more than one 
‘hundred explosions which occurred 
during the six years’ warfare waged 
by the International Association of 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

against the iron and bridge contrac- 

tors who employed non-union labor. 

These putrages took place all over 

the United States, from Massachu- 

setts to California, and only the 
strong arm of the federal govern- 
ment can deal with all the cases. 

Some one financed the McNamaras; 

some one knew about their crimes. 

The guilty are now im a way to be 

discovered and punished. 


AGAIN THE MEXICAN  BOR- 
DER. 


Disturbed conditions in northern 
Mexico have again occasioned un- 
easiness in Texas, and have made it 
necessary for our government to .ar- 
range for a new mobilization of 
troops, in the event of the situation 
becoming more acute. Mutinous 
soldiers at Juarez, just across the 
Rio Grande from EI Paso, took 
possession of the city and proclaimed 
Emilio Vasquez Gomez provisional 
President of the republic. Whether 
Gomez, the former minister of the 
interior, was responsible for this up- 
rising, or whether the . mutineers 
merely thought his name a good one 
to conjure with is- not clear. But 
there was fighting, and a general out- 
break of . lawlessness and looting, 
from which some Americans suffered. 
The Zapata rebellion is gathering 
force in different parts of the repub- 
lic, and there is a movement looking 
to the separation of the state of Chi- 
huahua, and the creation of a new 
republic there. 


E-BARRELED INVES- ° 





THE ANTI-THIRD-TERM RESO- 
ees LUTION. 

The Slayden anti-third-term reso- 
lution, the discussion of which in the 
House has awakened considerable in- 
terest, is an exact reproduction of 
the Springer resolution which the 
House adopted in 1875. That was 
aimed against the third-term Grant 
movement, and declared that the 
precedent established by Washington 
and other Presidents in retiring from 
the Presidential office after their sec- 
ond term, had become, by universal 
concurrence, a part of our republican 
system of government. In 1875 there 
were only eighteen dissenting votes, 


though thirty-seven members re- 
frained from voting. The -present 
resolution, aimed at the Roosevelt 


candidacy, is somewhat weakened by 
the fact that the three terms in this 
case,—if there wére to be three terms 
—would not be consecutive. 


MR: LA FOLLETTE’S CANDI- 
DACY. 


Senator La Follette’s active cam- 
paign for the Republican nomination 
has proved too great a strain upon 
his health, and he has experienced a 
collapse which will necessitate a few 
weeks of complete rest. His last 


‘ public appearance, prior. to his _ ill- 


ness, was at an important dinner of 
periodical publishers at Philadelphia, 
where he made a_ speech attacking 
the newspapers which is generally re- 
garded as unfortunate and ill-judged. 
This was followed immediately by the 


news of his ill health, and a guarded. 


Statement from his headquarters 
which, while it affirmed that his name 
would: be presented at the Chicago 
convention, advised progressive Re- 
publicans, wherever they cannot elect 
La Follette delegates, to see to it 
that progressive principles are main- 
tained. A general shifting of La 
Follette’s following to Mr. Roosevelt 
seems now probable. 


KING GEORGE’S RETURN. 


King George and Queen Mary re- 
turned to England on February 5, 
after an absence of three months, 
during which they were crowned em- 
peror and empress of “India at the 
great durbar at Delhi. There were 
not a few misgivings as to what 
might happen to them on the way, 
but not a single untoward incident 
marred the great occasion, and there 
can be no doubt that the imperial 
visit did a great deal to cement the 
loyalty of the emperor’s Indian sub- 
jects. London gave a characteristt- 
cally hearty welcome to the returning 
sovereigns. There was a pleasing 
incident as the royal procession 
passed through Victoria street to 
Parliament square. As the King’s 
carriage passed the American em- 
bassy the King stood up, turned 
toward the embassy, and saluted the 
Stars and Stripes which were flying 
over the entrance. It was a graceful 
act, and will be remembered. 


IRISH HOME RULE. 


The King is back in season to wit- 
mess what promises to be an ex- 
tremely stormy session of Parlia- 
ment. Any one of the three great 
questions, Home Rule for Ireland, 
manhood or universal suffrage, and 
Welsh disestablishment, would be 
enough to convulse parliament and 
the country, but this luckless Parlia- 
ment has to cope with all three. As 
to Home Rule, a forecast of the bill, 
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unofficial but generally in accord —— 
with the outline given in Mr. © 
Churchill's speech at Belfast on 


February 8, shows that under it Ire. 


land is to continue to be represented — 
in the imperial Parliament, bit in 
greatly diminished. numbers; the™ 
Irish government is to control the 
customs and excise, subject to the re- 
striction that there shall be free trade 
with England; the Irish constabulary 
is to remain under imperial controt 
for twelve years; and the Dublin par- 
liament is to-be prohibited from en- 
dowing Or establishing any religious: 
creed, or discriminating against any 
faith. ‘ 
THE MANCHU DYNASTY SUR-= 
RENDERS. 


The Manchu dynasty has at last 
surrendered, and: the Empress Dow- 
ager of China has issued an edict in- 
structing Premier Yuan Shi-Kai- to 
establish a* republic in’ co-operation 
with the southern Republicans. The 
Premier is seeking to persuade the 
provisional republican government at 


Nankin, headed by Sun Yat-Sen, to — 


hand over to him the administration 
of affairs until a national convention 
appoints a permanent government 
and adopts a constitution. It re+ 


mains to be seen what a republican. = 


form of government may mean in 

China; and whether there will be a. 
consolidation of interests in a repub- 

lic co-extensive with the former em- 

pire, or a separation into two repub- 

lics or quasi-republics, But, what- 

ever may happen, there is no chance 

for the re-establishment of the 

Manchu dynasty. That is ended. 


Massachusetts Legislation. 


In the Massachusetts legislature 
the following are bills pending which 
have to do with school affairs (given 
numbers and titles omitted) :— 

To provide for religious instruction 
in all state charitable and penal insti- 
tutions; authorizes cities and towns 
to appropriate money for supplying 
food or clothing to needy pupils of 
the public schools; also provides that 
lunch rooms be established and food 
given free or sold at cost; to provide 
for the establishment and mainte- 
mance of the Independent Agricul- 
tural school of the county of Essex; 
appropriates $50,000 annually to es- 
tablish free state scholarships in col- 
leges and universities in Massachu- 
setts; extending the act relative to 
the. Boston Teachers’. Retirement 
Fund Association so as to authorize 
the school committee to grant pen- 
sions to not less than sixty persons 
annually; to secure earlier returns of 
school statistics; to secure equality of 
representation of towns on the joint 
committee of a superintendency 
union; authorizes the establishment 
and maintenance of.county industrial, 
agricultural, and household arts 
schools; to authorize the extended 
use of school buildings and other 
school property in Boston, and ap- 
propriations therefor by the school 
committee; extends half street car 
fare privileges to pupils in business 
schools and colleges; authorizes the 
establishment of a diet table in each 
ward of Boston; extends compulsory. 
school age of all children from sever 
to fourteen to seven to fifteen, and of 
those “who cannot read at sight oF 
write simple sentences in the English 
language” from seven to sixteen to 
seven to seventeen. 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘¢ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ncy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for ee very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout all our deal with each other. I fee) 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘«] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I ye feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and 1 am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

““With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.”’ 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

** Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confideace. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“] have been very much pieased with the work of your 
ameay in keeping me well t aye. in regard to vacancies in 

a 


this part of the country, appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
“ Very truly yours.”’ 
Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 











AB, THE CAVE MAN 


By W. L. NIDA 
Supt. of Schools, River Forest, I). 
For Grades 2-3 
There is perhaps no field so interesting and stimulating 
to the child mind as that which has to do with the primitive 


man—his life and problems; and no writer has told this sto 
Spann as has Stanley Waterloo in “ The Story 0 


This matchless work, hitherto issued only in a form out- 
side the compass and understanding of the child, has at lass 
been adap for the use of little folks and makes an admir- 
able supplementary reader for second and third grades. 


With twelve full page illustrations, printed in three colors, 166 
pages. Cloth, Price 50 cents 


SECOND BROWNIE BOOK 


For Grades 1-2 


The Second Brownie Book is a natural sequence to the” 
authors’ earlier book—The Brownie primer (price 35 cents) 
but it is nowise debendent upon the other for ite interest. 
The gradation fits the book admirably as a supplementary 
reader in the first and second des. The color pictures are 


vitally interesting to the child and reinforce the good lessons 
which the book teaches. 


With fifty-eight illustrations, printed in four colors, 128 large pages 
Price 35 cents 


Cloth, 
BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


For Grades 1-2 


Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew were a young we and cat. 
They quarreled all day long. They were dissatisfied with 
their good home and so they made up their minds to run 
away. With travel wisdom came and soon the two were glad 
to ~ my home. They had learned their lesson and were now 
satisfied. 


This new edition just published, illustrated, 8 pages 
Cleth, Price 25 cents. Paper, Price 10 cents 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY Chicago 





School 


Superintendents 





THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 


FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN, 





ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


EDUCATIONAL NUGGETS 


44" HE powers of expression by de- 
lineation and construction are 
trained by the reciprocal instruction 


in drawing and in constructive work. 


CILS are made for all kinds of drawing work—hard 
grades for line work, and large soft leads for shading ef- 
fects. The DIXON COMPANY have recently placed on the market 
a pencil known as Dixon’s Manual Training, which is intended 


Drawing lies at the basisof all man- | for the work implied in its name. A sample will be sent on 


ual training, and is to be taught in 
every grade as a means of expres- 
sion of thought.”— Nicholas Murray 


Butler. 





receipt of 4 cents in stamps, to any teacher who is interested, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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New Macmillan Books for Teachers 


GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES 


Their Work and Its Influence on Modern Education. By 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Professor of the History 
of Education the Ohio State University. 12mo. Cloth. 
ix-289 pages. $1.10 net. 

An account of the life and work of men who, during the 
. —— centuries, have introduced reforms into modern 
education. 


OUTLINES OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


By Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Ph.D., author of “The Manage- 
ment of a City School,” etc. 12mo. Cloth. viii-452 pages. 








1.40 " 

This book describes the school systems of the leading na- 
tions of the world, both as to their structure and as to the 
manner of their administration. 


OUTLINE OF A COURSE IN 7 HE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By John Angus MacVannel, Ph.D., Professor of the Phi- 
losophy of Education in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. l2mo. Cloth. ix-207 pages. 90 cents net. 

This book indicates some of the more important lines along 
which educational reconstruction at the present time seems 
to be converging. and suggests a method for the organization 
of educational ideas. 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE 


| go gga Hawley Smith. I2mo. Cloth. viii-246 pages. 
-50 net. 

A broad, jnepiring study of the American attempt to edu- 
cate everybody. 


BRIEF COURSE IN THE TEACHING PROCESS 


By Geo Drayton Strayer, Ph.D., Professor of Educa- 
tional Administration; formerly Adjunct Professor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
12mo0. Cloth. xvi-315 pages. $1.25 net. 

The volume treats as concretely as possible the problems 
which the teacher faces day after day in the classroom. 


EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


By William Chandler Bagley, Director of the School of 
Education, University of Illinois. 12mo. Cloth. xx-267 
pages. $1.10 net. 

In this book are treated the different functions that educa- 
tive material may fulfill. 





The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Boston Chicago Dallas San Francisco 














THE WORLD STANDS ASIDE 


The favorite epigram of David Starr Jordan 
is this: ‘*The world stands aside for the 
man who knows where he is going.” This 
may be said with equal truth of a series of 
books of unusual and distinctive merit. That 
Ritchie-Caldwell Series has such merit is 
shown-by the state and city adoptions 
secured during the year 1911. A _ study 
of these books by our young people can- 
not fail to lay the foundation for a more 
rational understanding of health problems, 
and to stimulate a keen desire to co-operate 
with health officials for the conservation of 
public health. If you have not seen them, 
write to the publishers for briefs and sample 


pages. 
Ritchie-Caldwell’s Primer of Hygiene 


List price 40c,; Mailing price 48c. 





Ritchie’s Primer of Sanitation 
List price 50c.; Mailing price 60c. 


Ritchie’s Human Physiology 
List price s0c.; Mailing price 96c. 





World Bork Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 























ing series. 


notebooks for admission credits. 


FOR THE SPRING TERM 


MEIER’S PLANT STUDY 


Revised edition just published 
Portfolio containing 36 plant studies, with space for drawings, 18 sheets ruled on both sides for notes, and 


10 sheets for description and preservation of specimens . 
Plant Study Sheets (pages 1-36), 25 cents 


The revised edition of “ Meier's Plant Study” offers a laboratory and field course in botany that is ad- 
mirably designed for students who desire to make it their final course, as well as far those who intend to take 
the examinations offered by the College Entrance Examination Board. From a study of the material that may 
be grown in any schoolroom the student is led to a study of plants as they are found in nature. 


The course contains two modes of procedure in sequence of topics. The general facts of a structure and 
function, beginning with seeds and ending with fruits, are first studied. This is followed by a study of the life 


history of plants, which begins with the lowest forms and introduces topics at appropriate places in the ascend- 








. In Biflex Binder, 75 cents. 


The use of the Biflex Binder puts the manual in compact form for depositing with colleges requiring 


MEIER’S HERBARIUM AND PLANT DESCRIPTION 


Portfolio containing 25 sheets for description and preservation of specimens, 60 cents. In Biflex Binder, 65 cents. 


The convenience and completeness of Meier’s Herbarium and Plant Description recommend it at once to 
all schools using the herbarium method in the study of botany. 

The Biflex Binder provides a durable loose-leaf book, and the twenty-five sheets for the mounting of 
specimens include blank forms for descriptions, classifications and drawings. A list of terms used in plant 
description and directions for pressing and mounting are given on a separate sheet. 











GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street 





- - Boston 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A- E. WINSHIP, 


IN CALIFORNIA. 

NATIONAL CITY. 
On San Diego bay, where it is widest and deep- 
est, lies National City, the 
border, within twelve miles of southernmost 


close to Mexican 


the 


point of the United States on the Pacific coast. 
has had its fortune and misfor- 
but at last 


National City 
tune like all southern California cities, 
it bids fair to come into its own. 
The Sante Fe railroad is to build 
wharves and bring all its shipping to 
this port, the time the 
Panama canal is an accomplished 
fact, and the great expositions of 
San Diego and San Francisco are 
in full blast, National City will be 
a seaport worth while. 

In the meantime it is the great 
lemon market of the continent, with 
the most and the best lemons any- 
where raised, cured, and shipped. 

setter than all else, it has public 
schools to challenge admiration. 

The high school building outfit is 
by far the neatest, most unique, and every 
best for a place of its size in the country. 

It is genuinely Mission in style of architecture, 
is only one story, and covers a large ground area. 


and by 


way 





DR. GOWEN. 


but government 
raised in the latter are cured, packed, and shipped 
in the former, and the elegant residences of the 


EDITOR: 


The corridors are so 

that pupils can go from room to room, 

room, toilet, auditorium, library, or 
without going through any room. 


Nowhere else have we 


numerous and spacious 
entering 
any office, 
seen a school of its size 
with a distinct music room, .grand piano, music 
eacher’s office, etc., and the laboratories, domes- 
tic science manual arts rooms, library, 
are all on the basis of a city several 
times its size. 

The growth of the high schools is 
such as to justify the foresight and 
courage of the board of education, 
and the employment of a_ superin- 
tendent of the scholarly equipment 
and experience of Dr. B. S. Gowen, 
who has equals in equipment 
for city superintendence. 

CHULA VISTA. 


rooms, 


few 


A suburb of National City, Chula 
Vista, is as charming a residential 


spot as is anywhere to be found, 
and literally the best lemon acreage 
under the stars and stripes. 

National City and Chula Vista are in everything 


one community. The lemons 
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twenty-five miles 
of California, which would take in all of San 
Diego and its suburbs. Here are climate, soil, 
harbor, enterprise, schools, everything that makes 
for rapid development and permanent attractive- 
ness for business and all the comforts and luxu- 
ries of social and home life. 


PLAN OF HIGH SCHOOL. 


books. 

San Diego county early introduced open-air 
schools. In the country districts: many teachers 
have many recitations absolutely out of doors. 
Fully one-half of the schools have many 


door sessions. 


out-of. 
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SUCCESS IN SCHOOL. 


[By Jessie A. Beach, Rachel Bergamini, Ada Hastings, Georgiana Hodgkins, Mary Hooker Johnson, William 
McAndrew, Dora M. Rounds, and Edith M. Tuttle of the Washington Irving high school, New York city, in 


School Review for November, 1911.] 


This is an attempt to present to ourselves and 
other high-school teachers suggestions for in- 
ceasing our efficiency. It accepts the propositiou 
that so long as a teacher is alive a teacher may 
improve. It avoids expressing any of the innum- 
erable explanations and defences of things as they 
are, for its purpose is to feature workable means 
of bringing things to what they ought to be. It 
claims no discoveries, no originality; it is a sum- 
mary of common ideas. 

We want positive suggestions. We are more in- 
terested in health than in disease. We propose a 
monograph on success in school. 


WHAT WE ARE FOR. 


The community sends its children to us expect- 
ing them to be educated. It raises money and pays 
it to us in order that the city may be uplifted. The 
parents who support us do not subscribe to the 
theory that a high school is an institution for pre- 
serving a course of study, or maintaining a system 
of usages, or keeping up a high standard, or train- 
ing some youngsters to be leaders, or for support- 
ing us. The people who are supporting us care 
little for these things. They do care for children. 

They pay for having the young people trained, 
not for maintaining a given grade of education. 

They send us bright, stupid, industrious, lazy, 
well-behaved, impudent children, not with the idea 
that we shail teach those that are able and willing 
to work, not for a decision that such a child is not 


fit for high school, but for having each child im- 
proved. This is not chiefly a place for those who 
can succeed without help. Such need us less than 
the others do. A public high school differs from 
an elementary school chiefly in the age of its 
children. . . . Everyone, rich or poor, is entitled 
to our services. A child may be poor in brains, 
in effort, in appreciation, in gratitude, in respect, 
in all which we may have been taught to regard 
as high-school necessities. Such a one belongs 
here. Our inherited high-school theory may not 
accord with this. If so, the theory must dis- 
appear. Scholarship is not our chief business. 
Training the children we receive and securing 
more children to train is our business. The 
grade of scholarship which best trains our mem- 
bership is the grade we want. This is not a fixed 
standard. It is one thing in 1910, another in 
1911. 

High school is not a privilege. It is the right 
of all. All the parents are paying for it. Every 
child of fourteen and upward needs it. An un- 
schooled man or woman, who has failed to get 
the best training possible up to eighteen years of 
age, is a disgrace to the promises of universal ed- 
ucation, a disgrace to us high-school defenders. 
Children not in high school should be brought 
into it. Those here should be retained and 
benefited. A fair return for money paid does not 
consist in reports from us that a child is lazy, un- 
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prepared, or unfit to go on. We are experts de- 
voted to the occupation of making such children 
industrious, prepared, and fit to advance. 

We came into this school from many localities. 
Some of us studied much algebra; some, German; 
others, Latin. We never studied these children. 
We must study them, their previous schooling, 
their home surroundings, their mental character- 
istics, for the purpose of making our algebra, 
German, or Latin of benefit to them. We are 
to break away from the traditional type of a 
study-centred high school. We are a_ person- 
centred high school. The person is the one we 
are teaching. We are responsible for the success 
of the student. That is chiefly what we are put 
here for. 

Our retention as teachers and our advance- 
ment are to be conditioned upon tests of our suc- 
cesses as educators, not upon our 
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the system of percentages fails to apply with 
teachers, why try to make it a substitute for in- 
telligence in the treatment of students? What- 
ever be the usage in other high schools, there is 
no sanction in the New York school system for 
enslaving a teacher’s judgment by a percentage 
scale. Not since 1902 has there been any en- 
couragement of it in the by-laws:— 


The rating shall in every case be based solely upon the 
pupil’s ability to go on... . The ratings shall be satis- 
factory and unsatisfactory. Satisfactory is either excel- 
lent, A, or good, B. 


That is the fundamental basis of the New York 
city rating system. Our use of figures is merely 
a shorthand expression of the same idea. Satis- 
factory is 60, 61, 91, 90, ete. Unsatisfactory is 
59, 48, 10, etc. But 60 on a scholarship card does 
not mean 60 per cent. of any- 





scholarship, which is merely our 
equipment. It is what we do, not 
what we seem prepared to do, 
that is to count. Anyone who 
has a book can give out and hear 
lessons. What we need is to 
exercise such personal influence 
as will result in awakening the 
self-propelled energies of our 
young folks to daily success. 
We need to know and to use the 
forces by which mankind is awak- 








thing, nor is it the result of 
averaging any daily, monthly, or 
examination marks. The teach- 
er’s judgment of the pupil's 
ability to advance has not in New 
York city since 1902 ever been 
restricted to mechanical or 
numerical calculations. We 
may keep all the records we 
need day by day, but we must 
promote on what a pupil can 
do, not on what she has done. 
Marks cannot be used for re- 








ened—encouragement, inspira- 
tion, suggestion, belief, ex- 
hortation, compliment, recog- 
nition, and praise. The negative corrective 
lorces have been used too much.  Teach- 
ing originated in love. It is an expansive 


force requiring optimism and hope. Teaching- 
time is so short that the information which in- 
struction gives is relatively small. Unless it 
Starts desires it is a failure. If it insists upon 
Success day by day it will create in each student 
an expectation of success, Teachers must not 
let the majority of classes grow familiar with 
failure. Failures must be minimized, successes 
increased. 


PARALYZED BY A MARKING SYSTEM. 

One stumbling-block in the way of the high- 
school teacher’s rendition of service worth her 
pay is often a system of marking. In our faculty 
are 148 teachers from 140 different previous 
schools. These teachers bring with them differ- 
ent traditions of marking. One of the most con- 
fusing notions is that a mark should be a per- 
centage. ‘For instance, let perfection be 100, then 
it is assumed a teacher can estimate what fraction 
of perfection each pupil is. This is nonsense. It 
assumes the possibility of mathematical exactness 
in the estimate of living personalities. No one 
but a teacher who had substituted system for 
brains would think of doing this. If a teacher 
‘wants to do this in the case of pupils, she should 
demand the same treatment for herself. Let her 
maximum of salary be considered as 100 per cent. 
Each month let her be marked by percentages 
and paid that fraction indicated by her rating. If 


MISS HARRIET L. KBELER, 
Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 


wards or punishments. We 
sometimes think that we are con- 
stituted administrators of justice, and that it is 
wtong to reward laziness by promotion. 

Promotion is not a reward. 

There is no official justification for this view. 
Promotion is placing a student in the highest 
grade in which she can do the work. No one can 
review the directions of all our superintendents 
without observing the continued emphasis upon 
the necessity of divorcing reward and punishment 
from the grading of children. The normal con- 
dition of progress would be to have all the chil- 
dren of the same age in the same class, never tak- 
ing two years to do one year’s work. We gain 
nothing by crying at once, “That is impossible.” 
We do gain by setting that as an ideal to offset 
the chilling indifference which has wasted so many 
days of children’s time and so many dollars of 
parents’ money by letting so many students re- 
peat so many terms. A farmer’s success is reck- 
oned by the number of bushels of wheat to the 
acre; a foundry’s value, by the amount of un- 
spoiled castings. 

We want to be rated on the number of children 
we educate in the powers pertinent to our special- 
ties. 

The ratings we give retermine their advance- 
ment. The examinations given by others are to 
determine the kind of teaching we have done. 

THE HIGH SCHOOL MATERIAL. 

The material of our school is young persons 
from thirteen to eighteen years old. They often 
come to the schoo! bewildered. The business of 
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the teacher is to help the student find herself, to 
get the working powers obedient to the will. 
Many do not wake up at all during the first year. 
Some are merely sent to school; they do not 
come of their own accord. But behind it all is 
expectation of success. We are not to disappoint 
it. Each day, each girl must advance. If our 
treatment of our subject fails to engage any pupil, 
we ourselves fail. We cannot lay it to machinery, 
reports, and ratings. 

Every girl’s failure to advance is a failure of her 
teacher. 

It does not help matters much to lay the failure 
to causes outside of the teacher’s power. The 
fact that the teacher’s power was not strong 
enough to offset those causes is a thing for cor- 
rection, not for justification. The beginning of our 
term is the critical time. The teacher has to at- 
tract the pupil. 

Of all things in the world a high-school teacher 
must be engaging. — 

There must be some reorganization of high 
schools by which the teacher will be rewarded for 
keeping the beginners in school and punished for 
letting them leave. If the departmental system 
prevents responsibility for children and demands 
responsibility for subjects, then let us have done 
with the departmental system and get an organi- 
zation that will determine what teachers succeed 
in keeping children in school and what teachers 
without concern let children leave. 

The mill process is a failure with high-school 
children. Girls will come to school if they are 
happy there. It is not too much to require alge- 
bra teachers to search for and use the happiness 
that lies in algebra. We have a great variety of 
choices from which our patrons can select studies. 
But no vocational or other subject has divine in- 
spiration enough to delight a young person. The 
teacher is the agent for that purpose. 

The educated person is one better prepared for 
a happy life. 

The children we fail to attract will go on living 
in our community. Each one lost to us is a re- 
duction of the progress of our people. 

No high-school teacher is so simple as to con- 
fuse happiness with laziness. Adapting the high- 
school course to the capacity of all the students 
does not mean abandonment of work. It means 
more skilful direction of work. It means the 
ability to show the worker that she is succeeding 
—not in getting marks, but in getting power. 

Teachers look at the negative side too much. 

If we tell the poorest one in the class that she 
is better than when she entered it, and will be 
better tomorrow, we furnish one of the most ef- 
fective suggestive forces for luring her to work 
to be better tomorrow. 

Success is a positive force. 
ahead. 

Reprimand, overdone, defeats its own purpose. 
“There is so much good in this paper that it is 
worth writing over,” gets a sloppy piece of work 
done with more profit to the writer than a dozen 
condemnations of careless mistakes, But we ig- 
nore it, and fall back upon a stupid tradition of 


Hope of it draws 
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teachers that we are “correctors of youth.”” We 
are not that. 

We are educators—drawers out of powers. 

We are not employed to encourage slovenly 
work, Neither are we hired to condemn it. It is 
our business to get everybody to work better than 
now. 

Foolish aloofness keeps us from knowing our 
material. If we forbid our children to speak, we 
shall never know them. The teacher who has a 
group around her before and after class works 
so much more easily that the time some might 
think wasted more than pays for itself. 

If we are to serve New York girls we need to 
know more about them than we do. We are too 
well satisfied with the imported ideas that we have 
brought here from Lewiston and Elmira. 

The main reason schools stand still is because 
we resent being treated as in need of reform. 

A course of study with a teacher cutting off and 
handing out pieces of it every day is the idea 
some of us have of a high school. It is not to be 
wondered at. That sort of thing has been ac- 
cepted and paid for. Now the authorities are 
waking up and saying, “What you are to do is to 
pass out this nutriment in suitable quantities, 
suitably prepared, to see that your family eats it 
in that happy state suitable for digestion, and that 
they gain strength and health and beauty thereby. 
You begin with a table full, we insist that you do 
not end the dinner with any vacant chairs.” 


ADAPTING OURSELVES. 


This making the studies fit the children, instead 
of continuing the old tradition of course-of-study 
for those who stand it never fails in a meeting of 
teachers to raise a dust-cloud of objections. A 
teacher can think of so many reasons why the 
children of the community cannot be educated 
that in some faculties the entire meeting-time is 
devoted to showing that no change of the old 
methods should be thought of. This is the ten- 
dency that caused John Gorst to remark that if 
the American children are to be educated the sys- 
tem of teaching must be changed not only upon 
the demands of persons outside of the schools but 
in the face of the worst opponents of education 
there are: namely, the teachers themselves. We 
as a high school have had no baptism of grace to 
make us any less worshipful of academic tradi- 
tions than the usual high-school faculty is. We 
have as large a proportion of would-be aristo- 
crats of learning as they, as many believers in the 
survival of the fittest at the expense of all the tax- 
payers; as many who would wave aside the fact 
that we are hired men and women obligated to 
return, dollar for dollar, an output of trained 
personalities who are sent to us for benefit, not 
for discouragement. Norcross’ estimates in 
every high-school faculty 10 per cent. of workers 
who are alive to study problems of the community 
and to adapt the school to the solution, 10 per 
cent. who are grafters obstructing the growth of 
efficiency, and 80 per cent. who are capable of 
efficient work if they are held to it. 








(Continued on page 186, } 
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STANDARD FOR SUPERVISORS OF MUSIC IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND REQUIRE CANDIDATES 
TO PASS SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS ?—(I.) 


BY HOLLIS DANN, MUS, DOC., 
Professor of Music, Cornell University. 


Unmistakable signs of improvement are evi- 
dent in the outlook for music in the public schools. 
Certain features in the situation give just cause 
for optimism. Several states have established a 
standard for supervisors of music, and require 
every supervisor to hold a special music certificate. 

There is a growing tendency to require a higher 
educational standard for teachers of the so-called 
special subjects. 

In the state of New York, for example, special 
examinations are prescribed for teachers of 
drawing, kindergarten, commercial subjects, and 
stenography after they have completed a high 
school course and a two-year professional course. 
No special examinations are required of teachers 
of elocution, domestic art, manual training, and 
vocal music. 

It is significant that no special examinations 
are required for the vocal music certificate. 

What are the reasons for the omission of music 
from the list of subjects in which special examina- 
tions are required? Is it fair to assume that the 
state considers the present standard for super- 
visors adequate? Or is the omission due to the 
supposition that music is less technical or of less 
importance and, therefore, not in need of expert 
supervision? 

Before discussing these questions, I wish to 
call attention for a moment to the peculiar con- 
ditions which make it difficult for the public, and 
for school officials, to judge intelligently of the 
results of music teaching in the schools, or to 
pass upon the competency of the music supervisor. 

Succeeding the crude, although useful, singing 
school, scarcely a generation away from us, music 
gradually won its way into the school because the 
people everywhere loved to sing, and were de- 
termined that their children should learn to sing. 
Most of the cities, towns, and villages throughout 
the country have gradually made music a daily 
study in the schools. 

Until educational qualifications 
whatever were required of the music supervisor, 
much less of the teacher who gives the daily in- 
struction. The supervisor was not required to 
hold even a teacher’s certificate. The position 
was open to all, without restriction. 

For many years, almost the only special train- 
ing available for supervisors was offered by the 
publishers of music books. To these 
publishers and the authors of the text-books is 
due the credit for a large part of the development 
of school music. Had it not been for the two and 
three weeks summer schools for supervisors, con- 
ducted for many years by the book companies, it is 


recently no 


school 


‘standards held by teachers and patrons. 


doubtful if the subject would have reached its 
present stage for a generation. Although these 
schools were totally inadequate, they were much 
better than no schools, and served a_ useful pur- 
pose. 

These short courses helped the situation in 
some respects; in others they were decidedly 
harmful. They established a ridiculousiy low 
standard for the supervisor, and consequently for 
music in the schools. Now that school music is 
emerging from the formative stage, through which 
every new subject must pass, the greatest draw- 
backs to its progress are the low ideals and false 
These 
wrong notions are the natural outcome of long 
association and familiarity with inefficient super- 
vision and with poor and insufficient results. 

The educational value of music study is ques- 
tioned because of the acceptance of these false 
standards. The weakness and shallowness o the 
ordinary music teaching in the schools and the 
meagreness and indefiniteness of the results ob- 
tained have brought the study of music into dis- 
repute with school men. The serious injury to 
the singing voice and the pernicious habits fas- 
tened upon children by continued singing under 
wrong and harmful conditions have justly aroused 
indignation and protest among the best class of 
musicians. 

Skepticism concerning the real worth of music 
study in the elementary and secondary schools is 
widespread; just about as general as the poor 
results which cause the skepticism. Naturally 
this spirit of unbelief pervades the college and the 
university. Until results are obtained which 
command the respect of faculty and students, 
music study is not taken seriously in the wni- 
versity. The notion that music is only a de- 
lightful form of recreation and a pleasant means 
of relaxation from serious study is firmly rooted 
in the university, as elsewhere. This is simply 
additional evidence of the popular misconception 
of its value, caused by the debasement of the sub- 
ject through a long period of misuse. 

There is another and brighter side to this pic- 
ture. Men in authority in the schools are quick 
to see and to appreciate the worth of music study 
whenever it is demonstrated to them. Its in- 
trinsic value, as well as the importance of its in- 
fluence upon the individual, compels recognition ; 
herein lies the certainty of ultimate success. 

Music is destined to occupy a prominent place 
in our scheme of education. It is particularly es- 
sential in this age of technical and mechanical 
education. Each nation makes most prominent 
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in education what is uppermost in its life. The 
very prominence of the utilitarian in our scheme 
of education makes imperative the co-ordinate 
growth of the aesthetic and cultural side if we 
would avoid an abnormal development. So- 
called practical education becomes the most im- 
practicable if, in the getting of it, the boy’s spirit- 
ual and emotional nature is ignored and thereby 
dwarfed. 

More than any other nation, we need the 
humanizing influence of music. Our people are 
absorbed in the fascinating pursuit and accumula- 
tion of things. The tendency of the schools is to 
fashion men and women into human machines for 
doing and accumulating things, thereby crowding 
out the humanities that put us in touch with the 
great personalities of the past and present. The 
human machines are bundles of lusts, appetites, 
and tempers, which must be controlled. Self 
control is the first element of leadership and of 
personality. We must realize what controls and 
fashions the ideals and tastes of the boy and the 
man. His will is swayed and his decisions made 


not so much by what he knows as by what he. 


feels. 

The tendency of our people and our schools is 
to repress the emotions and stifle emotional ex- 
pression. The result is a one-sided development 
and the dwarfing of the emotional nature. The 
child’s innate and irrepressible instinct for emo- 
tiondl activity should be fostered and developed, 
rather than neglected or repressed. Music is the 
natural means to this end; it is the language of 
the emotions. Music begins where speech ends. 
Other languages lack the vital essence of emo- 
tional expression. 

We should nourish and keep alive this vital ele- 
ment in the child by means of both music ‘and 
literature,‘to the end that the men and women 
of to-morrow may not lack either the capacity for 
emotional development or the means to give it 
comprehensive expression. 

Before educators will seriously consider music 
as an essential element in elementary and sec- 
ondary education, they must be convinced of its 
worth as an educational force. 

The only way to really convince people of the 
value of music in the elementary schools is by 
demonstration with classes of children. Paul 
would say to us, as he said to the men of Galatea: 
“Let every man prove his own work.” 

Leaders in the development and reform of 
school music know, and freely admit, that crude 
teaching and poor and insufficient results have 
created low ideals and false standards, and that it 
will require time properly to educate teachers and 
create higher ideals. They know that the poor 
showing of music study in the schools has justly 
caused skepticism concerning its educational value 
even among those who would prefer to be its 
strongest supporters. 


%* * * * * 
Where then is the justification for optimism re- 


garding the future of music in the schools? Ab- 
solute confidence in the ultimate success of school 
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music is felt by all who have seen it grow and bear 
fruit under favorable conditions. 

Here and there, in different parts of the coun- 
try, an expert teacher and supervisor has been in 
charge of the music in a system of schools long 
enough to see a generation of school children 
enter the kindergarten and leave the high school. 
The superintendent and teachers have felt and 
appreciated the vitalizing influence of music upon 
the entire curriculum. They have watched the 
development of the child through music, ob- 
served the alertness and concentration, the quick- 
ness and accuracy of thought and action de- 
manded in individual sight reading. They have 
seen the natural beauty of the child’s voice con- 
served and developed throughout the grades, and 
protected while maturing in the high school. 
The superintendent has caught the spirit of en- 
thusiasm with which teachers and children sing 
and enjoy beautiful music. He has noted the 
power which the child gains in getting definite 
thought from the printed symbols. With the 
patrons of the schools, he has rejoiced in the 
revolutionizing of the musical tastes and ideals of 
the community; the development of music in the 
home and in the Sunday school, the formation of 
glee clubs, choirs, and choral societies, and the 
success and general patronage of orchestral con- 
certs and artists’ recitals. 

Does anyone doubt the genuineness of this 
superintendent’s faith in the power of music 
study as an educational force, and of its value as 
a community asset? Is not his .enthusiastic be- 
lief in the educational value of music well founded? 

School authorities everywhere quickly recog- 
nize the worth of music in the schools when the 
methods of teaching are systematized and placed 
on an educational and pedagogical basis, and the 
results made commensurate with the merits of the 
subject. It is with the utmost confidence, there- 
fore, that we ask respectful consideration of the 
proposition to place music on a proper basis in 
the schools of this great nation. 

In the consideration of these questions it is 
essential that the supervisors themselves shall 
be open-minded and without prejudice. Long 
familiarity with wrong conditions makes it espe- 
cially difficult for those engaged in the work to 
form a clear conception of the equipment which 
is essential for the supervisor. Indeed, this is 
quite impossible unless they are willing and able 
to get completely away from pre-conceived no- 
tions and face the situation squarely. 

It rests upon the specialists in school music to 
prove the educational value of music study and to 
show the necessity for a higher standard for the 
supervisor. They must prove:— 

1. That music is a language in which children 
love to think, read, write, and express their own 
thoughts and the thoughts of others, and that the 
usual lack of reading power is due to poor super- 
vision and weak teaching. 

2. That music reading and writing demands 
concentration, rapidity, and accuracy of thought 
and action, and that its value as mental discipline 
is unsurpassed by any other subject. 
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3. That satisfactory results cannot be obtained 
without expert supervision, and that under an 
incompetent supervisor harmful and dangerous 
conditions will invariably prevail. 

4. That the present standard for the supervisor 
is altogether too low, and his equipment utterly 
inadequate to cope with the important problems 
always imminent. 


* * * * * 


Let us look for the proof of these statements. 

The amount and quality of professional train- 
ing essential for the special teacher depends upon 
the nature of the subject matter to be taught, 
upon the character of the problems involved, and 
the results required. 

We will consider the nature and scope of the 
supervisor’s work. Possibly music is considered 
simpler and less technical than commercial sub- 
jects or drawing, and consequently not so greatly 
in need of expert supervision. 

The music supervisor’s field is the entire public 
school system, including the kindergarten and 
high schodl. He gives instruction to every chil# 
of school age in the community. To be success- 
ful, he must train the entire corps of teachers in 
the elementary schools. Wherever he com- 
mands the confidence of the community, he is 
constantly consulted by parents and children, and 
is, in fact, their musical adviser. He must bear 
the tremendous responsibility for the proper use 
and care of the singing’ voices of all school chil- 
dren. 

It is here that the supervisor’s lack of thorough 
professional training is most seriously felt. 

The skilful supervisor, with the co-operation of 
teachers whom he has trained, can get and retain 
throughout the grades the beautiful tone quality 
peculiar to children’s singing, thereby avoiding 
strain and injury to the singing voice. The harsh, 
throaty, unmusical, yelling quality, accepted in so 
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many communities as the “natural” singing tone 
to be expected of children, causes irreparable in- 
jury to the singing voice and the musical ear, sub- 
stitutes noise for music, and nullifies the value of 
the study. This serious misuse and abuse of the 
singing voice has brought school music into dis- 
repute with vocal teachers and musically intelligent 
parents. 

Comparatively few supervisors have ever had a 
fair opportunity to acquire the necessary skill to 
maintain acceptable tone conditions in a system 
of schools. - And yet the first and most vital 
qualification of the supervisor is his ability to con- 
serve and develop the natural beauty of the child’s 
singing voice. This ig the work of an expert, 
who must not only be able to remove bad tonal 
conditions by his own teaching, but must also 
have the ability to impart this skill to the grade 
teacher. 

The word expert is used advisedly. An expert 
is “one specially skilled in any matter requiring a 
special training to qualify a person to act.” Is 
not this a matter “requiring special training to 
qualify a person to act?’ In this part of the 
work, at least, the supervisor must be an expert. 

Do not misunderstand me. It is not the 
teacher’s singing or skill in singing of which I am 
speaking. A supervisor or grade teacher may 
be an excellent singer and still be utterly unfit to 
deal with the singing voices of children. With- 
out special training the adult singer naturally ap- 
plies the methods used by the teacher of adults. 
Harmful results are sure to follow such teaching. 
The two problems, while alike in some respects, 
differ radically in essential features. The assump- 
tion that a fine singer is equipped, by virtue of his 
art, to teach singing to children, is false and mis- 
leading. The ability to sing well is a valuable 
asset for the supervisor or teacher, but it does 
not furnish the necessary mastery of the methods 
of teaching singing to children. 





No pedantry in scholarship. No affectation in manners. No hypocrisy in morals. 
No dissimulation in friendship, and No cant in religion.— President Hibben of Princeton. 
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SEVEN YEARS IN CLEVELAND. 


For seven years the Cleveland board has been 
unusually harmonious, and now the critics of this 
management of seven years have come into office. 
It is not for us to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the people of Cleveland. Time alone can tell. 
But the record of the seven years is made up. 
Seven years ago the present school code became 
effective, and a board of members new to the 
work took office. The code differed from that of 
any previous law. It gave to the board final 
authority in all matters pertaining to the conduct 
of the schools. It also placed the responsibility of 
determining the amount of taxes to be collected, 
and granted the board power to issue bonds. No 
restriction, except as to limit, was made. The 
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important duty of conserving the interests of the 
children was augmented by a duty and an authority 
vested in no other branch of the govern- 
ment. 

For five years the membership continued with- 
out change. For seven years a majority of the 
members first called to service have continued in 
office. The seven years mark the greatest. in- 
crease in the population of the city and the largest 
expansion of its schools. 

We record some of the undisputed achieve- 
ments :— 

The grade teacher's salary has been increased 
from a maximum of $700 to $1,000, 

A pension fund has been created, and a method 
provided enabling teachers of thirty-six years’ 
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service to retire upon an annual pension of $450 
per annum. 

Special schools for backward children have 
been developed. 

Special schools for the blind and crippled have 
been established. 

Industrial and technical courses have been in- 
troduced in the grades as well as in the high 
schools to interest those to whom the purely 
academic does not appeal. As a result a hand- 
some increase has been secured in the number of 
pupils attracted to the higher grades and the 
high schools. 

A new site for the deaf school has been acquired, 
thus placing this school upon a basis of perma- 
nency. 

A separate house for delayed children has been 
built, and is now in operation. 

Two technical schools have been built. 

Technical high schools, high schools of com- 
merce, and great industrial schools are now in 
running order. 

The normal school has been reorganized and is 
housed in a new modern building. 

The work and the methods of the high schools 
have been co-ordinated with each other and with 
the rest of the system. 

The course of study in the grades has been sim- 
plified and adapted to the ability of the normal 
child; non-essentials have been eliminated. 

As a step toward the solution of the problems of 
retardation, a break in the lockstep system has 
been made by the introduction of term promo- 
tions. 

Medical inspection has been introduced along 
advanced lines, and correlated with the work of 
the teaching corps. 

Nurses have been appointed to co-operate with 
mothers and teachers to maintain a wholesome 
and healthy condition among the children. 

Open-air schools have been started. 

School gardening has been added. 

A wider use of school buildings has been en- 
couraged for social and lecture purposes. 

Auditoriums, rest rooms, and dispensaries have 
been incorporated in ‘all new buildings and added 
to all old buildings wherever possible. 

Club rooms for boys and girls have been insti- 
tuted. 

Shower baths and libraries have been installed 
where most needed. 

The school work in evenings has been enlarged. 

The school for boys has been enlarged, and the 
scope of its work increased. 

All old buildings have been rehabilitated and 
equipped with sanitary toilet arrangements. 
Drinking fountains have been installed, and the 
drinking cups have been wiped out. 

Athletic fields have been acquired and a typical 
field equipped. 

A model down-town school has been projected, 
and is now under construction to replace the old 
and unsanitary Eagle school. 

All non-fireproof schools have been completely 
overhauled and thoroughly fireproofed. 

Direct exits from each room have been built in 
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every school building which is not fireproof. 

Playgrounds were started, relinquished in favor 
of the city administration, and revived again last 
year when the municipal grounds seemed to be in- 
adequate. 

Interscholastic meets for all grade schools were 
introduced. 

High school athletics were remoyed from their 
professional cast by placing them under the 
charge of a member of the faculty and conserved 
by the establishment of the Senate. 

To meet the needs of a rapidly expanding city, 
new buildings were built, representing an aggre- 
gate investment of more than $5,000,000. 

These things have been done, 

The administrators during this period have 
been Mr. Elson, superintendent, and Mr. Orr, 
director. The earnestness of all in the interest of 
progress is a source of pride and congratulation. 

It is a pleasure to note that the members of 
the board have acted as a unit in the support of 
these measures. While preserving the integrity 
of their opinions, common ground has been found 
by patience and deliberations for a steady prog- 
ress. 

The records show that the only marked and 
unyielding difference relating to the initiation and 
development of the board’s plans were confined to 
the vexatious questions of form of text-book con- 
tract, and questions of service and pay of high 
school teachers. 
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THE MISSOURI KEPORT. 


This is the season when the reports of the state 
commissioners and superintendents of education 
the country over are being published. We are 
informed at this annual period of the new, pro 
gressive, and significant moves in the educational 
affairs of each state. And by careful attention we 
can usually see what important things are not 
being done. In some rare instances attention is 
called to a deplorable state of-affairs which has not 
been remedied, as in this year’s report fromm 
Missouri. State Superintendent of Public Schools 
William P. Evans brings the skeleton out of the 
closet and gets down to brass tacks, as they say in 
Missouri. 

His statistics show that there were only seventy: 
six rural schools in) Missouri in 1911 where the 
teacher had been employed consecutively for over 
five years. It is shown that 2,071 teachers were 
in that same year serving their second term, 680 
their third term, 180 their fourth term, seventy: 
six their fifth term, and seventy-two more than 
five terms. So scattering are the teachers in the 
state who have taught in the same schools for five 
or more terms consecutively that it is said that 
Superintendent Evans will use their pictures in his 
report. In 6,804 of the Missouri school dis- 
tricts teachers were changed last year. As 
causes for this situation, Mr. Evan suggests low 
wages, lack of commtnity co-operation, farming 
out of the schools fo the lowest bidder, the in- 
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competency of teachers, and the failure to realize 
the value of continuous service. But whatever 
the causes of this situation, he adds, if railroad cor- 
porations changed their management every 223 
days, as is the management’ of the schools of 
Missouri, they would soon pass in'to the hands of 
receivers. If all the banks of the country changed 
cashiers every 223 days, their doors would soon 
be closed. If all the farmers changed land every 
year there would be little chance for improvement 
in their line. 

“So it is with teachers. From one-tenth to one- 
half of the teacher’s time and energy for the 
first term are spent in study of the nature and 
needs of his pupils and adjusting his work to their 
needs. Quite a little time must be spent learning 
his community and its needs. If at the end of his 
first term he is displaced, the district robs itself 
of the value of the experience gained by. the 
teacher in local needs and conditions. The next 
teacher must then go in and spend the time in ac- 
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quiring the same information. Thus the district 
and the pupils are the losers.” 

Salaries have a large part to do with the condi- 
tion in all probability. The highest average 
salary in the rural schools 'is $66.89, and the low- 
est $29.04 a month. The lowest monthly salary 
paid to teachers in six counties is $20, $22 in three, 
$25 in twenty-nine, $29 in two, $30 in thirty-four, 
$32 in one county, $35 in thirty-nine counties, $36 
in two, $40 in five, and $45 a month in one. 

The highest salaries paid in the rural schools 
range between $100 a’ month and $50 a month. 
The average monthly salary in schools of the first 
class is $84.52; second class, $54.15; third class 
$50.92; unclassified, $49.09. In Chamois five 
teachers are employed, and their salaries average 
$36 a month. Maries county has the distinction 
of being the only county in Missouri which does 
no high school work. There are 8,931 schools in 
the state using the course of study prepared by 
the state superintendent: The others are doing 
independent work. 
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COMMISSIONER CLAXTON’S COUNTY LIBRARY PLAN. 


The rural population of the United States 
numbers about fifty-five per cent. of the total 
population. The people in the country districts 
read books more profitably than people in the 
cities; they read better books, and they get more 
out of them. But the inhabitants of rural dis- 
tricts have very poor library facilities and oppor- 
tunities for getting books compared to town- 
folk. If these opportunities were enlarged the 
number of readers in this country would be 
greatly increased and the standard of reading 
would be raised, and consequently the standards 
of life and culture. 

So Dr. Claxton argues in offering his plans for 
the establishment of a new type of book-distrib- 
uting agency, which he hopes will double the 
effectiveness of libraries. The basis of the new 
scheme is the establishment of libraries supported, 
not by the state, city, or town, as at present, but 
by the county, with a central clearing house and 
branches at every post-office, town hall, school, 
or other centre of community life. Under this 
plan, many sections of the country which at pres- 
ent have no libraries will be enabled to establish 
them. If a given county has no community large 
enough to support a library unaided, the county- 
library plan will enable all the communities to 
club their resources by levying a county tax for 
library purposes, a free use of the books so ob- 
tained being insured by a system of branches 
maintained at common meeting places. Thus 
every time a rural resident goes to the nearest 
store, or every time his child goes to school, he 
will find a well-equipped library at his elbow. 

Like the’ traveling libraries maintained by a 
number of states, the county library aims to find 
“a book for every man, andaman for every 
book.” Although the two institutions have much 


in common, the more restricted territory covered 
by the county library allows it to adapt itself more 
closely to local needs than is possible for the 
state book-distributing agency. 

The model of this plan ‘offered by Commis- 
sioner Claxton is found in the county-library 
plan which is operating so successfully in Van 
Wert County, Ohio. Here’ a main depository 
and fifteen branches are maintained at an ex- 
penditure of between $6,000 and $7,000 a year, 
this sum being raised by levying a half-mill 
county tax. The same appropriation also cov- 
ered the cost last year of placing eighty-nine ad- 
ditional branch libraries in the public schools. 

The branches are in charge of librarians who 
are paid $50 a year and are made responsible for 
the safe keeping of the books sent them. ‘Rural 
merchants and postmasters are generally se- 
lected to conduct the branch libraries, as their es- 
tablishments are most centrally located and most 
frequently visited. The cdfléctions of books in 
their charge range from 100 t6/150,althouph if 
this is not a sufficient number additional volumes 
are to be sent on request. Four times,a year, or 
oftener, the branch librarian boxes up the books 
for which he is responsible and returns them to 
the central depository, receiving at once another 
collection. 

The books thus forwarded are not the arbitrary 
hit-or-miss selection of the head librarian, but 
conform to the desires of the local readers, as 
ascertained at the branch itself. In this way. the 
rural book lover can obtain practically any work 
1e desires, for which there is an appreciable call. 

The kind of books read by the country people 
sf Van Wert County are of an unusually high 
character. One representative box contains a 
hundred works, dealing with such varied subjects 
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as philosophy, religion, sociology, language, 
science, the useful and fine arts, literature, travel, 
piography, history, and fiction. Books for young 
people comprise about one-fourth the entire list. 

A most valuable feature of the work in this 
county is the establishment of loan collections for 
use in schools. These school libraries will be 
sent to any teacher who asks for them, the selec- 
tion being made by the teacher or by the librarian; 
as the borrower prefers. Although this school- 
library department is only about four years old, 
it has grown so rapidly that to-day all but about 
forty of the 125 country school teachers in Van 
Wert County make use of its facilities. 

The selections which teachers may draw out 
ior school use are as large as desired. Usually 
as many books are taken as there are children in 
the room, These school sets are exchanged 
sometimes twice a month, but usually once a 
.erm, the interval being fixed by the teacher. 

In this way books dealing with history, geog- 
raphy, and biography have been made popular 
subjects of reading among the school children of 
Van Wert County. Nature studies and easy 
scientific books are also in demand, while fairy 
tales, myths, and /legends provide the child with 
an” enjoyable introduction to literature. Oc- 
casionally members of school boards object to 
the introduction of library sets into the schools, 
on the ground that the children should give all 
their time to textbooks and the study of the three 
R’s. However, it is the experience of a number 
of teachers that this supplementary reading has 
resulted in better schoolroom discipline and an 
increased interest in such subjects as geography 
and United States history. 

The work of this school-library department is 
now broadening in an unexpected direction, for 
the parents of school children are coming more 
and more to borrow from these loan collections 
as well as.from the formally constituted branch 
libraries. Thus Van Wert County provides that 
the whole world of books is brought to the very 
doorsteps of the remotest farmstead in its borders 
by a clearing-house system of libraries which 
Commissioner Claxton wishes to see in equally 
successful operation throughout the United 
States. 
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THE PROPOSED PHONETIC KEY—A CRANK’S RE- 
CALCITRATION. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY. 


In publishing the results of certain comparative 
tests in the use of the Webster and the Proposed 
alphabet key, Professor Whipple is to be con- 
gratulated, for taking a sensible and praiseworthy 
course; namely, the test of actual use. A saving 
of time and greater accuracy were obtained in 
using the Webster key. That his conclusions 
will be bitterly assailed and the truthfulness of its 
results denied goes without saying; for the advo- 
cates of the scientific alphabets have been some- 
what intolerant of any opinions not their own. 

Let us assume that the Webster key is quite as 
vicious as its critics claim, and that both the March 
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key, as given in the Standard dictionaries, and the 
Proposed key possess all the virtues claimed for 
them—what then? Suppose that one requires 
twenty per cent. less time to learn,—which will 
obtain? The answer is easy; human effort al- 
ways moves along lines of easiest resistance; for 
time is the only thing of which humanity is born 
short, and the only real economy is economy of 
time: The easiest way to learn the powers of let- 
térs is the way that always will be followed—until 
a still easier way is devised. For this let us be 
truly thankful. 

There are now twenty-six letters in the English 
alphabet ; and this is about the only fact wherein 
orthoepic experts are not at odds. To be a logi- 
cal alphabet each letter should represent a defi- 
nite sound, and the quality should be always the 
same. But right here the orthoepic sharp de- 
clares that such a thing as quantity is also a factor, 
and that certain letters in certain positions and 
combinations may possess two or more sounds, 
or modifications. Well, right there is the begin- 
ning of trouble. 

According to the March key or, more precisely, 
the key of the American Philogical Association, 
there,are| forty-eight sounds afd modifications; an 
unauthorized and modified Webster key, which | 
will designate as key 2, presents sixty-seven 
sounds; Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives 
fifty-four. Now, then, gentlemen of orthoepic 
aptitude, which is right, and how can you expect 
laymen to fossick over questions upon which you 
yourselves disagree? The confusion is worse con- 
founded by the Proposed key, which employs 
about thirty-eight characters, with modifications, 
to indicate forty-seven sounds. 

Doubtless I shall be rated among the half- 
baked in expressing a pedetentous opinion that 
the quality of a letter sound is about the only im- 
portant feature to be communicated. In. the 
Webster key quality is made the chief factor, but 
unfortunately the macron and the breve, in Latin 
prosody the indices of quantity, are made to stand 
for quality. 

That quantity exists both in the consonant and 
the vowel sounds in English orthoepy cannot be 
denied; but quantity, even when resulting from 
phonetic decay, will take care of itself fairly well. 
The Proposed key makes a distinction between 
“a” in art, and “a” in “artistic.” There is cer- 
tainly a difference, but it is one of quantity. One 
couldn’t possibly miss it. The Webster key simi- 
larly makes a distinction between the initial “e” 
in “eve” and “event.”’ In neither case is there the 
slightest difference in quality ; in both it is a differ- 
ence in quantity, and by nothing short of a miracu- 
lous intervention could it be incorrectly pro- 
nounced. 

The Webster and the Standard dictionaries 
properly make a distinction between the “a” in 
“art” and the “a” in “ask,” There is certainly a 
difference in quantity. Regretfully we must ad- 
mit that an unnecessary difference has come to 
pass, and that the hoi polloi is gradually giving 
the “a” in “ask,” “dance,” “pass,” “last,” etc., the 
sound of “a” in “hat.” Most educated English 
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people give it the quantitatively shortened sound 
of “a” in “art’’; and this is historically correct. 
The sound at present most common is an Ameri- 
canism, and, had evéry school child in the country 
been taught to use it historically, American 
orthoepy would be the richer by a pleasant and 
musical sound. } 

The sounds of “a” in “at” arid “air” are another 
illustration of quantity and not quality; and here 
again the Webster key is more logical than the 
Proposed key, for the marking of the one is a 
modification of that of the other. 

The Proposed key wholly ignores the sound of 
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a” in “ale” so far as its connection with that let- 
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ter is concerned, indicating it by the sound of “e” 
in “prey.” In view of the fact that this sound has 
represented the name of the letter almost from 
time immemorial, such an omission seems a stu- 
pendous blunder. Is its practical extermination 
in the cause of science? Asa matter of fact, “a” 
in “ale” is a diphthong pure and simple. The 
Proposed key properly recognizes that “i” in 
“fine” and “u” in “music” are diphthongs; why 
is “a” so cavalierly treated? 

The Proposed key finds a new sound for “a,” 
namely the initial sound of “ow” in “out”; are we 





[Continued on page 187.) 
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SUGGESTIONS ON MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


BY THEO. LINDQUIST, 
University of Michigan. 


Much has been both said and written lament- 
ing the omission of mental arithmetic from our 
schools. This contention for mental arithmetic is 
entirely justifiable, but the subject matter and the 
objects sought should be modified from those of 
a few decades ago to those in line with the best 
methods of today. In texts published twenty or 
thirty years ago it was not difficult to find such 
problems as the following :— 

(1) A man who had 15 feet of rope gave away 
4-5 of it; how many fathoms did he give away if 
6 feet make a fathom? 

(2) A and B can mow a field in 10 days and A 
can mow 2-3 as much as B: what part of the field 
can each mow in 1 day? -How long will it take 
each to mow the field? 

(3) At what time between six and seven o'clock 
will the minute and hour hands of a clock be to- 
gether? 

Aside from the criticism that these problems 
are too uninteresting—the first one being excep- 
tionally so to pupils not living along the sea coast 
—they are too involved to be useful for mental 
drill. To be sure they ought to give good drill 
in the exact retention of facts by the mind for a 
short period of time, but their value in this re- 
spect is even questionable, as they are often too 
difficult for solution by the ayerage pupil. 

A great number of problems with data 
sufficiently simple to be successfully handled by 
the average pupil will be a much greater aid in se- 
curing the results desired; namely, the ability to 
perform simple numerical calculations speedily 
and accurately without the use of pencil and 
paper. Two splendid opportunities for bringing 
up such problems present themselves almost 
daily in connection with the written work. First, 
let the teacher propose problems, involving data 
simpler than those of the written ones for the day, 
for immediate mental solution either by the class 
as a whole or by each pupil in turn. For ex- 
ample, if the class has been finding the interest 
on $316 at 5 1-2 per cent. for 2 yrs. 5 mos. and 8 
days let the teacher ask for the interest on $300 
at 5 1-2 per cent. for 1 yr., for 2 yrs. and 6 mos., 


or for the interest on $600 at 4 per cent. for 1 and 
1-2 yrs., for 9 mos., etc. Such problems take up 
a small amount of the recitation period and the 
teacher will find that by.a little practice she can 
make them up offhand quite easily, She will 
also find that they serve to arouse and to hold the 
interest of the pupils. 

The second class of problems deals with the 
finding of approximate results, such as: About 
what will be the interest on $320 at 5 1-2 per cent. 
for 3 yrs. and 2 mos.? For 3 yrs. at 5 1-2 per 
cent. it would be 16.5 per cent. of $320 and for 2 
mos. a little under .5 per cent., or a little under 17 
per cent. of $320 for the given time, or a little 
over 17 per cent. of $300, or a little over $51, or 
between $50 and $55, The result should then be 
computed exactly and compared with that ap- 
proximated. When the class has reached per- 
centage they can compute the per cent. of error in 
their approximations. Problems of another 
type also lend themselves readily to this treat- 
ment. For example, which is cheaper, a pair 
of shoes costing $4 which wears 8 months or a 
pair costing $3.50 which wears 6 months? To 
solve, note that you pay just 50 cents per month 
in the former and in the latter nearly 60 cents 
per n. ‘nth, 

Prob. ised for both of the above cases 
must be carefully graded, care being taken to 
have them rather too simple than too difficult. 
Those mentioned first should be used in every 
grade and the approximation problems intro- 
duced in a very simple way in the 5th or 6th 
grades. This practice will equip the pupils with 
the ability to answer, without the use of pencil 
and paper, simple questions in computation which 
arise daily, and the boy who is asked the cost of 
10 1-2 bushels of potatoes at 80 cents per bushel 
will be able to answer it without appearing bewil- 
dered. A great deal of just criticism on our pub- 
lic schools by the commercial men can thus be 
eliminated, It is, of course, impossible to util- 
ize these processes in a very large ungraded 
school, but that is only another argument for 
consolidation of rural schools, 
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EDUCATION A LA CARTE. 

Clayton Sedgwick Cooper deplores the modern 
commercialism of college education and the 
somewhat widespread tendency of opinion toward 
practical and progressive studies. In the Febru- 
ary Century Magazine he expresses his opinions 
freely. He wonders where we are going in the 
strain, rush, and anxiety which generally per- 
vades our business, our public, and our profes- 
sional life, and which is now pervading the 
atmosphere in which men should be taught, first 
of all, to think and to grow. It reminds him of 
the remark of an old gentleman to an old lady 
whom he saw at a backwoods railway station in 
Oregon watching a small white dog chasing with 
great zeal an express train which had surged past 
the station. The old lady, turning to her com- 
panion, said eagerly: “Do you think he will catch 
it?” The old man answered: “I am wondering 
what he will do with the blamed thing if he does 
catch it.” 

The need of leaders rather than money makers 
is indeed true. As Mr. Cooper says, college men 
should be fitted to make public sentiment as well 
as to follow it. It is one thing for a college to 
graduate a man expert in electrical science; it is 
quite another thing to graduate a man who will 
discover the spirit of life itself, so that he will be 
able to harmonize his expert ability with. the 
broader and deeper life of the age in which he 
lives. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that in our 
newer institutions the chief progress “has been 
not in the old-fashioned culture studies, but in 
special departments, including well-nigh every- 
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thing from engineering and dairying to music and 
ceramics.” 

But there is an encouraging side to this educa- 
tion a la carte, for the undergraduate of to-day 
is, more than ever before, contemporaneous with 
all that is vital in American life. His enthusiasm 
for civic, and social, and religious investigation 
and improvement is backed up by the self-reliant 
courage he gets through his college activities. 
Fifty years ago the college graduate. was more or 
less a thing apart, but now, Mr. Cooper goes on 
to say, the American university is taking an in- 
creasingly firmer hold upon the life of the nation. 
“One feels the limitation of the modern under- 
graduate; especially in the sweep dfvhis literary 
knowlec ige, and in his acquaintance with abstract 
thought, art, and poetry. But when we see stu- 
dent and professor working together on our 
American farms, bringing about a new and higher 
type of rural life; when we find our mechanical 
engineers not only in the mountains and on the 
Western prairies, but in the heart of India, or in- 
land China, or South Africa, building there their 
bridges. and railroad tunnels according to the 
ideas seen in the vision of their new practical edu- 
cational training, we are bound to ask whether 
the modern undergraduate is not truly interested 
in the deep aim of all true scholarship, namely, 
the spiritual and concrete construction of life by 
means of ideas made real.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF OREGON. 


State Superintendent L. R. Alderman of Ore- 
gon has had the best professional preparation for 
his work of any state superintendent we know. 

After miscellaneous teaching, his serious pro- 
fessional work began at McMinnville, fifty miles 
from Portland. It was here that he first demon- 
strated, at first hand, the possibilities of a city su- 
perintendent’s development of the whole of every 
boy and the whole of every girl all the time. 

His schools in this small city were far ahead of 
schools of that day, so far ahead that he was 
elected superintendent of the county, and Yam- 
hill county will be famous for many years be- 
cause of his remarkable leadership. 

From the county superintendency he was called 
to the city superintendency of Eugene, seat of the 
state university, and his promotion to a chair in 
the university was natural. 

When State Superintendent Ackerman an- 
nounced that he should not be a candidate for re- 
election, Mr. Alderman was the one man to whom 
all educators looked for a leader. 

The achievements of the first year are unbe- 
lievable. Of these we shall speak in editorials 
and news items. 

It is stating it mildly to say that in no state in 
the Union is more genuine progress than in Ore- 
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gon. Every phase’ of education is aggressively 
progressive. 

The teachers are lined up solidly behind him; 
so are the educational institutions, the press, and 
the public. 

Mr. Alderman is doing notable. things in a 
noble way. If Oregon is not the leader in edu- 


cational progress. to-day, she will be to-morrow 
unless all signs fail. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERS N.E. A. 


The best test of the wholesomeness of the N. 
E. A. is in a study of the active membership. The 
largest number of additions was at the Buffalo 
meeting of 1895,—1,464; the next was at Boston 
in 1903,—1,364; the next was at Boston in 1910,— 
1,335. 

The Buffalo meeting’s large number signifies 
nothing, as it was the total enrollment up to and 
including that vear, so that the two Boston meet- 
ings distance all others. 

The net gain was largest at the Boston meeting 
of 1903,—1,073; the second largest net gain was 
at Boston, 1910,—879. The net gain at the San 
Francisco meeting this year was but 123. Only 
three meetings have been less than that. 

The largest total loss by withdrawal of any 
year with'a meeting was in connection with the 
San Francisco meeting this year—636. The near- 
est approach to this was the year of the Denver 
meeting—474, 

There are in the active membership list 27 
public schools, of which 154 are in New York, 
86 in Chicago. There are 220 universities and 
colleges, 183 public libraries, 87 normal schools, 
19 state departments of education, and 19 city 
boards of education. 

FOOLS AND THEIR MONEY. 

The Associated Press telegraphs over the 
country that a certain orchard company, supposed 
to have sold $5,000,000 worth of bonds, seems to 
have slight assets for the benefit of the small in- 
vestors far and near who were led to believe that 
their seven per cent. bonds were an entirely safe 
investment. 

We know nothing of the reliability of this re- 
port, though it does have a familiar sound. 

We do know that a school principal, with a 
little money saved up, was tempted to invest 
$1,000 through “a member of the same church.” 
The man was personally “good,” and the principal 
said: “If you are so sure, will you give me a 
legal personal bond to take it up whenever | 
wish ?” 

“Certainly,” and he did. 

After a few months, just to make sure, he asked 
the man to take it up, which he did promptly, but 
a little later he called to say that while he had 
none of that stock, he had something much bet- 
ter, but that he was not so related to it that he 





could guarantee it, but he would give him some 
other stock as security, which was certainly per- 


fectly good. Neither stock was worth a nickel 
when he tried to realize on his investment, and his 
hard-earned and frugally saved $1,000 was gone, 
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though the “good” schemers had to make two 
attempts to get it. 

These are the stories poured into our ears 
again and again. 

We confess that our sympathy is not working 
overtime on such cases, as everybody knows that 
no promotion scheme should ever have a dollar of 
any man or woman’s.money who needs to retain 
the principal. 

Promotion schemes are wholly for people who 
will not suffer if the investment is not worth a 
nickel. Teacher$ who need their principal are 
all sorts of fools if they dabble in promotion 
schemes of any kind. 

CAUSE FOR REJOICING. 

In a small city a group of high school boys and 
girls have been leading a riotous life, with im- 
proper dances in a semi-public way as a popular 
feature. It has culminated in the indictment of 
seven of the boys, the sending of one of the girls 
to the reformatory, and the placing of many 
others on probation by the court. 

The time has come when rowdyism by students 
of high schools and colleges should be regarded 
as more criminal than the same offences by less 
favored young people. Instead of winking at 
their conduct, it should be promptly and emphati- 
cally dealt with by the courts. 

If the high schools and colleges do not make 
better behaved young men and women they do 
not deserve public support. No scholastic equip- 
ment justifies neglect of conduct and character. 


—_—-- 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF TRAVEL 


These questions are often raised: 
never tire of seeing wonderful 
travels?” Never. 

“Does travel 
Never. 

“Are there no sections of the country in which 
you find nothing interesting?’ None. 

“Do not disagreeable people annoy 
Never. 

This is not saying that theré are not hardships 
in travel at times, that there are not times when 
one breaks joints at bad places. There is 
scarcely a week in which something does not go 
wrong, as, for instance, when I changed trains 
five times in one night, but of these I never talk 
or write or think after they are over. Life would 
not #e worth living if I thought twice of disagree- 
able persons or experiences. 

Minimize the discomforts in persons and places 
and forget instantly and forever the disagreeable 
except where you can see the funny side of such 
persons and happenings, as, fortunately, I can. 

Nine-tenths of all the people who -have tried to 
make me uncomfortable have furnished about 
nine-tenths of my best amusement in life. The 
other tenth were forgotten before the sun went 
down. 

As a result travel is one panorama of beauty, 
wonder, and delightful experiences. 








“Do you 
things in your 
monotonous ?” 


never become 


you?” 


Life can be 
a holiday three hundred and sixty-five days in t! 
year if one wishes it to be. 
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TO ST. LOUIS. 


C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse has special cars 
from Buffalo to St. Louis, leaving Buffalo at 8.30 
p. m. Saturday, February 24; ticket each way 
$12.95, which is better than the rate would have 
been on the certificate plan. Write Mr. Bardeen 
for particulars. 
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In case of non-promotion, prompt attention 
should be given to the child, to his out-of- 
school life, to the teacher’s aftitude toward that 
child and toward her work, to the course of study 
and its administration. A non-promoted child is 
a warning signal for teacher, principal, and super- 
intendent, just as a burn, toothache, or other 
physical pain is a warning signal. 


One of the latest and best ways of toning up 
the artistic taste of pupils is to have several pic- 
tures brought to the school and left for several 


days while they make choice as to the best in their 
estimate. 


One hazards nothing in guessing that Frank H. 
Haserot of Cleveland is having more fun than he 
has had in seven years as chairman of the board 
of education. 


The one person who cannot be pardoned for 
worshiping the good old times is the teacher, or 
other educator, who has to do with children who 
must think, act, and choose in the future. 


A frightful price is being paid for fraternities. 
This time it is a fashionable academy in Philadel- 
phia in which a young man is nearly burned to 
death in the initiation. 


The county superintendent has the greatest 
responsibility of any educator in proportion to 
his salary, tenure, and hardships. 


S. L. Heeter, superintendent of St. Paul 
schools, has been elected superintendent of Pitts- 
burgh at a salary of $9,000. 


Dr. Claxton is surely a-doing things. What a 


lively pace the Bureau of Education has struck all 
at once. 


Florence Kelly is reported to be advocating a 
woman superintendent for New York city. 


In at least twenty-seven cities there is an effi- 
cient and helpful Mothers’ Congress. 


Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28, 29, St. Louis. 


Life is more complete than it was when the 
“three R’s” were all sufficient. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


Pensions do not prevent increase of salaries in 
the United States. 


A state superintendent of schools should be a 
statesman. 


Paris by latest census has 2,888,110 population. 
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Every high school tells itself that it is better 
than it is. 

Your committee has discussed the question of 
fitting the food to the patient. We believe that 
the critical period is the first year. We have 
consulted superintendents, only to find that, in- 
stead of insisting that the course of study is re- 
sponsible for so many withdrawals and so many 
failures, the superintendents say that there is a 
regrettable tendency among weak teachers to use 
the course of study as an excuse for failure. 

The course of study can be covered by every 
child who gets into the high school. 

Everyone has the mental power for it. It is 
our business to awaken this power and to direct 
it. There is nothing in the by-laws, in the direc- 
tions of superintendents, or in anything else ex- 
cept a teacher’s perverse assumption, that justi- 
fies pushing along through a course of study 
faster than any of the children can follow, or 
dawdling along so slowly that any of the chil- 
dren lose interest. The course of study is there; 
the pupil is there. If the teacher cannot make 
them fit, the teacher is to blame. 


TAKING MONEY FIXES RESPONSIBILITY. 

The present-day demand upon high schools is 
responsibility. How does that affect us? It re- 
solves itself into finance. Three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars a year are paid by the 
people to maintain this school. Three hundred 
thousand dollars of this money go to us per- 
sonally. We are accustomed to regard ourselves 
as above business and incapable of measurement 
by dollars and cents, yet the past ten years have 
made it more clear that one of the best things that 
can happen to us is the realization that education 
is public business and that a dollar-and-cents 
measurement is inevitable. It is the duty of the 
principal to give to the city returns for this in- 
vestment. Who are the chief agents? We are. 
As Dewey remarks, “We teachers are the only 
educators in the system.” What the children 
get depends upon what we do. 

The ultimate responsibility rests upon us, not 
upon children nor upon parents; for no money 
whatever is paid to them. 

It is a waste of time therefore for a teacher to 
say: “I cannot educate this child; it is the child’s 
fault.” The proper answer is: “You are em- 
ployed and paid to educate just the kind of chil- 
dren that are sent to you. Their successes are 
to your credit, their failures lie at your door.” 
It is useless to say: “This is the worst class I ever 
had; this class is below grade,” etc. A physician 
cannot berate patients because they are sick. 

It is nothing that we are doctors of philosophy. 

The question is: What can our children do after 
meeting us for a term? It is a principal’s duty 
to insist that teachers attract children to the 
school and that teachers both make the studies 
fit the children and make the children fit the 
studies. It does not mean our knowing a subject, 
it means our awakening the sluggard. That is 
what sluggards are for. That is what we are for. 
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If a man prepares himself as an advertisement- 
writer no one pays him on the basis of the college 
he attended, no one judges him by his methods, 
or by his effort; he is judged only by the number 
of customers secured by his advertisements. That 
is what we need: a system by which the teacher 
who attracts, retains, and educates children will 
be paid in accordance with her success, 

We suffer from lack of competition. 

Tenure of position rewards the lazy and indif- 
ferent teacher equally with the successful. 

We should have a salary system by which in- 
creases depend upon the success shown by the 
testing of our work. 

Some high schools have it already. It is a 
merit system that promises better work for higher 
pay and corrects the awful error that a teacher's 
pay is for the position instead of for the work 
done. In the schools where this system of better 
pay for better work is in practice there is life and 
efficiency which were impossible under the old 
system of pay for length of service. It gives the 
teacher the stimulus which the lawyer, the physi- 
cian, and the author have: that of a reputation to 
make and rewards to win. 

So long as we see no connection between our 
pay and our success we must be moved by such 
motives as are available. We must expect our 
supervisors to keep us advised of the main pur- 
pose of the school: the attraction, retention, and 
education of all the children it will hold, We 
must bid good-by to the dear old fallacies of by- 
gone days: that high-school mortality is inevit- 
able and none of our concern; that only the bright 
and industrious and willing and superior are ex- 
pected to remain; and that when we have as- 
signed, explained, and heard a lesson, our re- 
sponsibility ends. We high-school teachers are 
not very highly regarded in America. It is our 
own fault. We have not more than scratched the 
shell of the problem yet. Dr. Andrew S. Draper 
says we have wasted the lives of the children. 
Statistics show that for every child who is at- 
tracted even to enter a high school, eighty-four 
others never darken its doors. We have no 
cause to blow a trumpet yet. Rather in humility 
and contrition ought a high-school teacher to ac- 
knowledge repentance for past defences of an un- 
tenable and un-American proposition, and to meet 
the future with a promise to set about the educa- 
tion of all children, rich and poor, fit and unfit. 


THE CASE REDUCED TO THEOREMS. 

To sum up, therefore, it appears that “retarda- 
tion,” “elimination,” “mortality” are due to many 
causes, but dwelling on them will not help us 
much. The word has gone out from the superin- 
tendent’s office that the disease is to be studied 
and cured. Instead of following a time-worn 
custom of educators and collecting one thousand 
and one reasons why these things cannot be 
cured, let us banish as useless and disheartening 
all negative defences and rise up to welcome the 
new order of high-school procedure as if we had 
asked for it. 

These are our dicta:— 

Each one of us accepts something between 
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three and a half dollars and fifteen dollars for 
every day we spend in company with our school 
children. 

It is paid by all the parents and citizens. 

It is paid for the advantage of each child of high 
school age. 

Each pupil should be given each day something 
that she can do. 

She should do it. 

If she does not, the system is by so much a fail- 
ure. 

I am responsible for each failure in my depart- 
ment. ‘ 

The teacher of yesterday could say to the pupil: 
“If you fail it is your own fault.” I cannot say 
that. . 

It is my business to know and to use all the in- 
fluences preventive of failure until I get the effec- 
tive specific. 

Positive, hopeful, encouraging suggestions, 
coupled with the well-known observation that 
hard work wins and is a pleasure, are excellent 
medicines, 

The critical period is the student’s first year. 
I must give the first-vear children more success- 
ful treatment. 

There are powers of success within me which 
brought me through high school and college. If 
to these I add powers of inspiration, encourage- 
ment, and suggestion, my success as an educator 
is sure. 


_- 
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THE PROPOSED PHONETIC KEY. 


(Continued from page 183.) 
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therefore to infer that (using the Italian sound of 
the letter) “aout,” “paound,” etc., is the correct 
pronunciation? How there can be any doubt 
about it is a mystery, for the initia! sound of the 
diphthong cannot be pronounced otherwise than 
“o” in “not” without an effort. One might as 
well claim that “dlide” should be the pronuncia- 
tion of “glide.” Moreover, the “o” in “note” is 
clearly diphthongal; and although the Proposed 
key does not so recognize the fact, it makes a dis- 
tinction between the “o” in “note” and in “poetic.” 
The March key makes a much more reasonable 
distinction in the quantity of the letter in “glory” 
and “obey.” Key 2 makes a similar distinction, 
as does Webster, both illustrating by the same 
words. It is needless to say that the distinction 
is wholly quantitative, and in the Webster key 
this is practically indicated. 

In the reprint of the Proposed key at hand 
nothing is given with reference to “r” preceded by 
a vowel. This letter sound is probably the most 
difficult that comes to the human voice. The 
Chinese eschews it; the South Sea islander does 
not use it except in rare instances; the American 
Indian studiously avoids it. In such words as 
“fern,” “bird,” “work,” and “turn” the distinctive 
sound of the vowel is lost—lost by the process of 
phonetic decay. Among the old-timers of rural 
communities one may frequently hear “fairn” for 
“fern”; the Irishman still takes his “toorn” at 
his “wur-ruk,” thereby preserving a historic pro- 
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nunciation. Phonetic decay has not greatly dis- 
turbed the modern speech of the Fatherland yet, 
and, in German, the vowels preceding “r” have 
retained their qualitative values. In English, 
phonetic decay is still active in this combination, 
with a tendency to eliminate the “r” altogether, 
as we see in “goil,” for “girl.” 

The older editions of Webster’s Dictionaries 
made an honest effort to preserve the quality of 
the consonants preceding “u” in such words as 
nature and azure. Later editions have persevered 
in only a half-hearted way; “az-ure” is now 
“a-zhur,” and we may soon expect “nat-ure” to 
become ‘“‘na-chtir” and “na-cher.”’ With a little 
effort “cohes-ion” (yon) and “Ind-ian” (yan) 
might have been preserved; but they are now 
“cohe-zhun” and “4n-di-an.” These changes have 
occurred, perhaps not in a generation; but they 
have been tolerated in that time,—and that un- 
necessarily. There have been others quite as 
striking. 

The Proposed key does not tend either to re- 
store slipshod pronunciation to a better historic 
basis or to maintain it as at present; on the con- 
trary, the tendency is in just the opposite direc- 
tion. In this respect the Webster key is an equal 
sinner; the March key is perhaps less to be criti- 
cised. By seeking to record minute differences in 
letter values, any key tends to spread and diffuse 
them. Such differences are mainly the results of 
careless, slipshod speech on the part of literate, 
and lack of training in illiterate people. 

In order to record the growing number of dif- 
ferences in letter values, the March key uses three 
new characters; and of all the “scientific” alpha- 
bets proposed, it seems to the writer the most 
logical. The Proposed key employs eight new 
characters, and four modified letter combinations. 
If for no ‘other reason than this, it should be con- 
signed to eternal perdition. Not an increase, but 
a decrease, of key characters is the end to be 
sought. The multiplicity of key characters simply 
invites and even creates unnecessary variations. 
Instead of trying to find means of recording dia- 
lecticism, the National Education Association 
might better employ itself in means of prevention. 
For instance, on the New York Central train I 
hear “Sur-acuse,” “Ser-acuse,” and “Sir-acuse,”— 
very rarely “Syr-acuse.” ‘But what can one ex- 
pect of uneducated trainmen,” it is asked. Well, 
all these trainmen have been public school pupils ; 
is it wholly their fault? At a meeting of teachers 
within hailing distance of Vice-President Sher- 
man’s home I noted “Utic-eh,” “Utic-uh,” and 
“Utic-ay’—all in the course of two hours. One 
sinner was the principal of a high school and an- 
other was an official of the State Education De- 
partment. Careless, slipshod speech, wasn't it? 
Most assuredly, yes. If the teachers of all these 
people had drilled their pupils as thoroughly in 
elementary sounds as they drilled them in the 
multiplication table the two names would have 
been correctly pronounced—the one by the train- 
men, the other by the school men. 

Now the way to get back to something 
like a standard—‘Utica” for “Uticuh.” “argu- 
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for “argumunt,” “element” for “eli- 
ment,” “ardor” for “arder,” ‘‘decent” for 
“dec’nt,” “pardon” for “pard’n,” “pleasure” 
for “pleazher,” “tune” for “toon’”—is to train 
children to pronounce them properly by 
long continued drill. Dr. E. C. Broome, to whom 
I have read this, remarks that pupils are with the 
teacher only a few hours. each day and in a differ- 
ent environment a much greater length of time. 
Quite true; but it is the business of the schools to 
overcome defective environment, and if the 
schools of the country can find a better business 
than that of training pupils in the correct use of 
the mother tongue it remains for some one to 
find the better business. 

America south of the Canada line is a land of 
slipshod English speech, both spoken and written. 
The college and university entrance examinations 
show a condition that to a well-trained scholar is 
almost heart-breaking. It is not uncommon to 
find students who have passed college entrance 
examinations who can neither spell nor pro- 
nounce ordinary English words with the accuracy 
required on entering a grammar school class as 
a new pupil. Such students have been carried 
along from grade to grade, passing examinations 
that do not examine, until they find themselves ° 
stranded in a college or a university freshman 
class. It is not uncommon to find high schoot 
pupils who do not know how to use a dictionary 
or a card index, until instructed, because they 
have not learned the order of the letters as they 
occur in the alphabet. Quite likely every gram- 
mar school teacher will deny this statement; but 
certainly every librarian in the country will con- 
firm it. 

There is one way out of the woods—a constant 
drill in the sounds of letters must be not only in- 
stituted in the school, but it must be continued so 
long as faulty pronunciation can be discovered. 
Moreover—Mr. Baker and Dr. Funk, please to sit 
up and listen—diacritical marks and scientific 
alphabets will not accomplish the end to be sought. 
To say “a” as in “ale” does not of necessity com- 
municate the sound of that vowel—or diphthong. 
There are about as many ways of pronouncing the 
word as there are sounds of “a”; “ell,” “ale,” and 
“ile” being the most common. 

Fortunately there is now within reach an aid to 
correct pronunciation that our forefathers did not 


possess; namely, the phonograph. The largest 
proprietary school in the world uses sev- 
eral thousand of these instruments, and 
has used them for years for the  pur- 


pose of communicating correct pronunciation. 
Many schools having foreign language courses 
also employ them. Now it would not be 
a difficult nor a very expensive matter to have 
the necessary sounds recorded on cylinders or 
disks, and the latter used for demonstration in 
normal schools, teachers’ associations, or in 
schools. Such a scheme is feasible, practical, and 
practicable; but to present such a scheme in de- 
tail is not within the scope of this article. 

That English speech in the United States has 
become slipshod, both as to syntax and orthoepy, 
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Kindergarten Games, Skips and Dances—22d District No. 1—Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Victor in the schools” 
What does this mean to YOU? 


HE Victor is one of the few things that may be purchased as school equip- 
ment, that is useful in every grade, from the Kindergarten to the 
University, and delightful to every single child, in every class room. 
Money invested in a Victor for a school will reach more children, give more 
service to all, dogmore to engender a fine school atmosphere, be of greater assist- 
ance in preserving discipline, give more real culture, more education in the devel- 
opment of the artistic sense, will reach for good and right ideals more hearts, than 
threetimes or fen times the amountinvested in any otherarticle of school equipment. 
Nearly all apparatus purchased is useful and must be assigned to some one 
particular grade, and no matter how excellent for that particular purpose, is not 
of value elsewhere in the school. Not so the VICTOR. 


Its service is democratic, suited to every crack and cranny of school work—of YOUR school work. 

The Victor is now in successful use in more than two hundred cities in every part of the country. 
You need not go far to see them in daily use. 

chool Music Supervisors everywhere endorse the Victor and are keenly alive to the great impetus 

that is being given to music as a factor in education through the wider dissemination of real music among 
the children, by our splendid records. 

You may have any and all of the great artists to sing or play for YOUR pupils, any day in the year, 

You may teach your rote songs in any grades, directly from the Victor School Records. You may 
have your children skip, sway, gallop, run, fly, dance, march, in perfect rhythm, accompanied by our 
full Military Band. 

They may sit with closed eyes and be transported straight to fairyland, while listening to our violin, 
flute, harp or light orchestra records, as played by the great artists, that 90% of the children may never 
otherwise hear—but the Victor brings it all straight into the hearts and lives of the children. 

Do you know of anything better? 

Can you think of any single thing that approaches it in value to the schools? 

Any Victor Dealer will gladly send an instrument to YOUR school for a demonstration. Ask him 
TODAY and then WRITE to the Educational Department for information. 


Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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ought not to be charged to the teacher; it'is the 
fault of the community at large. But the com- 
munity at large has a right to demand the preser- 
vation of the best and purest English speech, and 
it is the duty of the educators of the nation to 
catry out the demand therefor. If, instead of a 
pifflous piddling with scientific alphabets, the 
National Education Association were to devise an 
effective scheme for the selection and communica- 
tion of sound values in letters and words, an in- 
estimable benefit might result. 
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DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Parts 
I. and II., Physical and Economic. By Charles R. 
Dryer, professor of geography and geology, Indiana 
State Normal school. New York: American Book 
Company. Cloth. Maps, diagrams, illustrations. 
340 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Committees of the N. E. A. and the Association of 
American Geographers have recently outlined courses 
in detail for secondary school geography teaching. In 
making this text-book Professor Dryer has covered sub- 
stantially the ground of both of these reports, although 
he has not tried to conform to the plans of either. The 
first part of this book treats of the natural earth in a 
rather briefer space than is usually given to the physical 
side of gedgraphy. Many topics of great interest to the 
student of ptire science are omitted or lightly touched, 
preference being given to those features and processes 
which have directly “helped or hindered man in his prog- 
ress.” In the second part the author touches upon 
geography from the economic side. The outlines of 
household management practiced by the great human 
family in its terrestrial home are presented against the 
background of the natural earth described in Part 1. 
He hopes by this method of treatment to retain for stu- 
dents the peculiar interest and value of physical geog- 
raphy, which, when used as a foundation for economic 





geography, should give added attraction and stability to 


doth. The text is clear and logical; the maps and dia- 
grams and illustrations are numerous, and, what is bet- 
ter, they are graphic. The book would make an excel- 
lent basis for a five or six-months high school course. 


PRIMARY SPELLER. By Edwin S. Richards of 
Elizabeth, N. J. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 124 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Spelling is a school subject the importance of which 

no one undervalues, and that no one can teach well with- 

out the best possible text-book assistance. A spelling 
book is one that a school principal, like Mr.. Richards, 
should be as well equipped to write as any one, 
and this book for the first four grades shows the author 
to be master of the situation. The time to place skilful 
emphasis upon the teaching of spelling is in the first 
four grades. It is distinctly a spelling book. It is based 
upon the phonetic method through the primary years. 

It teaches, systematically, the phonetic usages of our 

language, and introduces, slowly, groups of unphonetic 

words, whose peculiarities are thus emphasized in the 
children’s minds. 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE. By Fanny E. 
Coe. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 12mo. 169 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

A charming collection of stories of heroism in various 
departments of human life. It has been too much the 
custom, so the author avers, to look for heroism on the 
battlefield, almost as if war had the monopoly of such a 
noble grace. But we are to believe that there are just 
as great heroes in the commoner walks of life as on the 
tented field. So this little volume gives graphic accounts 
of a diver, a telegraph operator, a day laborer, a mem- 
ber of the life-saving corps, a fireman, an engineer at 
sea, and a miner, accounts that fairly thrill the heart with 
admiration of the fortitude of such men, and that are 
likely to stir the feeling of heroism in the souls of the 
little people, for whose special use it has been prepared 
by a very competent hand. While it is provided as “a 
reader for the upper grades,” it may well be selected as 
a home book as well, and any boy will be the better for 
reading it. 
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ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. By W. E. Pat- 
erson, mathematical master of Mercer’s school, Eng- 
land. New York and Oxford (Eng.):; The Clarendon 
Press. Cloth. 12mo. 229 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

_An English work by an author who has already pub- 
lished an able school algebra. In this volume he deals 
with “Angles and Their Measurements,” “Trigomomet- 
rical Ratios,” “Graphs and Logarithms,” “Navigation: 
Plane Sailing,” “Projection,” and other subjects of a 
kindred nature. There are a few sets of oral examples 
here and there to test the student’s knowledge of the 
work already done. Besides these there are nearly 1,000 
examples for practice, not that all should be used, but 
including a sufficient variety of types and a sufficient 
number of each type to meet all requirements. In an 
appendix are tables of logarithms specially prepared by 
the author. 
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‘“‘Hauff’s Das Kalte Herz.” Edited by F. J. Holawarth. Price, 35 
cents. New York: American Book Company. 

“Elson’s Grammar School Reader.” (Books One to Four and Man- 
ual foreach.) Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“A Manual of p maby 2 Part Il. By W. W. Rawson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Tennyson’s In Memoriam *’ Edited by J. W. Pearce. Price, 25 
cents.—“Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education.” B 
John A, MacVannel.—*Principles of Human Nutrition.” By Ww. 
H. Jordan. Price, $1.75.——‘‘Laboratory Problems in Physics.’’ By 
F. T. Jones and R. R. Tatnall. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Physiegraphy.” By Arey, Bryant, Clendenin and Morrey.— 
“Child’s First Book for Home and School.’”” By Florence 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts.’”” By A. J. Inglis. 
New York: Columbia University. 

“Standardization of the Schools of Kansas.”’ By John A. Clem- 
ent. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

“Chile and Her People of To-Day.” By N. ©. Winter. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

“The Story of America.” By Henry Frank. Price, $1.35. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 

‘‘The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean.’”’ By Grace R. Hebard. 
Chicago: The Lakeside Press. 

“The Ricardian Socialists.’’ By setine Lowentha!.—* Ibrahim 
Pasha,’’ By Hester D. Jenkins. New York: Columbia University. 
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Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine sn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Boo 
and Eye Advice Bree by Mail. 


An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


urine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


FOR SPRING 











Bass’s Plant Life (Grade 3) - - - - .25 
Eckstorm’s Bird Book (7and8)- - - .60 
Griel’s Glimpses of Nature (1-2) - - .30 
Grinnell’s Our Feathered Friends (5and6) .35 
Laing’s Life of a Bean (2) ;}} - - - .S5 
Miller’s Saturday Bird Class (3 and 4) - . 
Spear’s Leaves and Flowers (4 and 5) - . 
Warren’s September to June with Nature 
(AB).2 - - - - = = + 
Weed’s Farm Friends and Farm Foes (8) .90 
Wright’s Seaside and Wayside, No.1 (2-3) .25 
“ e. a ¢ No. 23-4). .35 
“ “ h* ga No.3 (5-6) .45 
“ — mm“ VANeisea-s) 2 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


D. C. HEATH & CO. - Publishers 


BISTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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BDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be 
I inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 15, 16, 17: Southern Minne- 
sota Educational Association, Man- 
kato. 

February 15, 16, 17: The Recreation 
Institute of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, 
Brookline, Mass., for the states of 
Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Connecticut; Mrs. Charles 
Henry Israels, New York city, 
chairman. 

February 16: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Boston, 
Lorimer Hall. 

February 17: Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club, City Club, Boston. 
February 22, 23, 24: American Physi- 
cal Education Association, nine- 
teenth convention, Montreal, Can.; 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Springfield, 

Mass., secretary. 

February 23, 24: State branch of the 
National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; secretary, Matthew P. 
Adams, 105 East 22nd street, New 
York city. 


February 26, 27, 28, 29: Department 
of Superintendence oi the National 
Education Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. ; 

March 8, 9: Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Madison; 
president, Superintendent Clough 
of Portage. 

March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association. Fresno. 


March 14, 15, 16: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth. 

March 19-22: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis; president, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

March 22, 23: North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. 


March 27, Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cochran, Kear- 
ney. 

March 27, 28, 29: 
braska 
Beatrice. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 

March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 

March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 

March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents _and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 

intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 


28, 29: 


» &e 


Southeastern Ne- 
Educational Association, 
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April 8, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) Tn- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 

April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 


Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Towa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 

April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 

April 5, 6: Northwest 
Teachers’ Association, 
president, Superintendent 
Reimund, Crawfgrd. 

April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Greenslit, Scotts- 
bluff. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo,; secfe- 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 

May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C: Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nebraska 
Chadron; 
H. H. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 


land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 


tional Association ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 


Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 


y* 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


RUMFORD FALLS. The new 
Stephens high school building was 
formally dedicated on the fifth of 
this month. It is a $30,000 building 
of terra cotta and brick, with lime- 
stone trimmings, and has interior fire 
escapes. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
The legislative hearing on the pe- 
titions to reorganize the Boston 


school committee and for a larger 
committee was given by the Commit- 
tee on Cities last Friday. With the 
exception of Mayor Fitzgerald’s bill 
(1909) for a committee of nine, none 
of the bills was in any way ably de- 
fended. Mayor Fitzgerald spoke for 
the bill himself. Some such move 
from him has been ‘suspected ever 
since he found his candidates for the 
school committee defeated at the 
polls. The other bills were, with 
one exception, for a committee of 
twenty-four or twenty-six, but unfor- 
tunately there were no well-informed 
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persons to speak for these bills, and 
the only criticisms against the pres- 
ént board seemed of a nature of per- 
sonal or political grievances. Mrs. 
Frank W. Page spoke rather inter- 
estingly on “the gross mism c- 
ment of the Boston schools.” e 
case of those who saw no justifiable 
cause for a change aiter six years’ 
trial of the committee of five was 
most ably presented by Mr. Sullivan 
of the Finance Commission, several 
members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Mr. Ellis, a member of 
the present committee, who has been 
endorsed by the voters of Boston 
every time he has come up for elec- 
tion in his ten years of service on the 
committee. He made short work of 
the random criticisms of the previous 
speakers and presented the case of 
the Boston school committee and its 
problems in a masterful and con- 
vincing manner. There seems no 
probability that the committee can 
report any of the proposed bills fa- 
vorably. 


BOSTON. Education and schools 
was. the subject most discussed 
at the mid-winter meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in Boston last week. 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Columbia spoke on “Modern Educa- 
tion,” saying in part: “The new 
American frontier is in social and 
educational economy. The functions 
and responsibilities of social institu- 
tions such as the family, state, church, 
industry and school are always chang- 
ing and moving on to new adjust- 
ment. This shift of functions be- 
tween institutions is the most impor- 
tant in connection with the educa- 
tional trend. The school is assum- 


ing new responsibilities in individ- 
ualistic training, in preparation for 
social citizenship, in vocational 


preparation, and as regards the home 
education of women. 

“Schooling which originally trained 
the individual in a narrow intellec- 
tual field now comprises interests as 
wide as our common experience. 
The broadening curriculum for inten- 
sive study in fields appropriate to the 
individual now includes direct moral 
training in social habit-forming. 

“The school’s relation to citizen- 
ship has increased from an attempt 
merely to overcome illiteracy to the 
providing of a training for men in 
social relationship—to state, home, 
and ethical situations in his everyday 
business.” 

Commissioner Claxton in the after- 
noon gave his stirring address on 
“The School and the Home.” 


Dr. Murlin and Superintendent 
Van Sickle will be the speakers at the 
dinner of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club on Saturday. 


NEW BEDFORD. At the Feb- 
ruary 5 meeting of the school board 
two important matters were acted 
upon. The Huntington Training 
school for city teachers was abol- 
ished by a seven to four vote, and 
the salaries of elementary principals 
and teachers were increased. There 
has been a feeling for some time that 
the training school could not give 
high school graduates the training 
that they need to become teachers in a 
city where the standard is as high 
as it is in New Bedford. A plan was 
offered to provide $200 scholarships 
for graduates who wish to attend 
state normal schools, on condition 
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“The Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books” 





adopted the whole system ! 
saving had been 50%. 


We 


do more. 


One New England superintendent, 6 years ago, had aj] the 
books put on their desks by the pupils; found those having 
‘* Holden Covers” on in better condition and cleaner, so he 
At the end of 6 years he foundthe | 
The late Dr. W. T. Harris after looking 
into it thoroughly said, “It’s splendid, and should be incor- 
porated in the management of all Free Text-Book Schools.”’ 
we operate on a 
plan, so that a small school district buys at exactly same price as_ | 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, etc. | 
Its up to you to look into this plan. 


have done ‘our part, 


“One Price” 


We can't 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


that they teach in New Bedford for 
the term immediately following nor- 
mal school graduation “with suitable 
compensation.” The grammar prin- 
cipals were voted an annual increase 
of $100 until their respective maxi- 
mtims were reached. The elemen- 
tary teachers were voted an increase 
of $50 per annum at the close of 
first, second, third, and fifth years 
of experience. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The state legis- 
lature has passed an act authorizing 
the city of Providence to spend $2,000 
annually for the giving of free public 
lectures in the public school. 

CRANSTON. Superintendent Val- 
entine Almy in his monthly report 
shows that the percentage of attend- 


ance among his 3,324 pupils 1s 
eighty-nine. Eight and three-tenths 
per cent.,of the elementary and 
grammar school children were 


obliged to repeat the work of the half 
year just closed. In the same grades 
ninety-nine pupils received double 
promotions. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 
BUFFALO. The City Schoolmas- 


ters’ Association had 135 present at 
its banquet February 6. 

NEW ROCHELLE. This suburb 
is making remarkable strides under 
the guidance of Dr. Albert Leonard, 
the superintendent for the past four 
years. They have the finest gram- 
mar school building in the state, and 
the cost of school maintenance this 
year. will be $270,000, an amount 
double that of four years ago. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
WINTON. A delay “in the pay- 
ment of December wages to the 
school teachers caused the teachers to 
go’ on a strike the first of this month 
This action was taken by twenty-four 
teachers after a meeting of the Win- 


ton branch of the State Teachers’ 
League. 
PHILADELPHIA. The Depart- 


ment of Superintendence, in conjunc- 
tion with the School of Pedagogy, is 
giving a course on Friday afternoons 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


at the William Penn high school for 
all public school teachers who wish 
to fit themselves for summer play- 
ground work. 


VIRGINIA. 
RICHMOND. A bill has passed 


the Senate of this state requiring in- 
struction in civics in all public high 
schools and all higher institutions of 
learning supported by the state. 
There are bills pending in the Senate: 
Amending the act of March 16, 1910, 
providing for instruction in agricul- 
ture, etc., in at least one public high 
school in each Congressional dis- 
trict, by defining said districts as 
those existing January 1, 1912; to 
provide for election of district school 
trustees by the people instead of by 
the trustee electoral board; to estab- 
lish the Confederate Memorial Uni- 


versity for Women; to. provide for 
placing a United States flag upon 
each public schoolhouse. In _ the 


House there are pending bills to es- 
tablish a co-ordinate state college for 
women (unanimously recommended 
by committee); to provide for state 
ownership and control of the Laurel 
and Industrial school, the Negro Re- 
formatory, and the Virginia Home 
and Industrial School for Girls; to 
require county treasurers to deposit 
school funds in some bank, or banks, 
designated by the judge of the circuit 
court of their respective counties. 





WEST VIRGINIA. 
ATHENS. The norma! school 


here seems to be sailing under an un- 
lucky star. The school building was 
burned some time ago, but the 
classes have been held since then in 
the Odd Fellows building. This 
building was burned last month, and 
the school records were destroyed, 
but Principal Bemis announces that 





the large new building is almost 
ready to be used. 
CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 
UPPER SANDUSKY. A. W. 


Sneeringen, who was superintendent 
at the Marseilles school for two 
terms, has been appointed guard at 
the Mansfield reformatory. He will 
be succeeded at the Marseilles school 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. muces c. noLpen, sec¥ 


by Professor Joslen of Hamersville. 


CLEVELAND. The first woman 


to be a member of the Cleveland 
board of education and the first 
woman elected to public office im 


Ohio was Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, edi- 
tor of the official paper of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. She died in this city recently. 


IOWA. 


CLARINDA. Eleven Iowa school 
children who won the bread-making 
and corn-growing contest in the 
state have visited the capital of the 
nation for four days, where they met 
Secretary Wilson and Commissioner 
Claxton. Their expenses were paid, 
according to the arrangements for 
the contests, by the congressmen in 
seven out of ten congressional dis- 
tricts. In Pottawattamie county the 
citizens offered the prize. Two agri- 
cultural journals sent on the state 
champion breadmaker, Miss Lois 
Edmunds of this city, and the state 
champion corn-raiser, Lester Finch 
of Fairbank, Buchanan county. 

WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. The Wisconsin Me- 
morial Day Annual, compiled by the 
state library clerk, O. S. Rice, has 
been issued by State Superintendent 
Cary. This collection of material 
for the celebration of national holi- 
days is of such great usefulness to 
teachers that it is to be wondered at 
that all superintendents will not do 
this for those under their direction. 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. A 
ened bill to abolish the 
board of education has at last been 


introduced into the General Assem- 
bly through the influence of an an- 


long-threat- 
Louisville 


noying malcontent. Among other 
charming features the bill suggests 
that the choice of school  superin- 


tendent be limited to citizens of the 
municipality, and that there be direct 
representation of each ward on the 
school board. Fortunately, the citt- 
zens as a whole appreciate the new, 
non-partisan businesslike administra- 
tion of Mr. Holland. The fight’ to 
abolish the old system was too long 
and too hard for any revision without 
cause. 
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MISSOURI. 
is i lar 
ST. LOUIS. This is a popu 
convention city this year. A month 
after the superintendents are here 
the Music Supervisors’ National 


rence will be held here for four 
— with headquarters at wa 
hotel. The advance program offere 
by President Fullerton promgses 
much. The music work of the St. 
Louis school children under the di- 
rection of Mr. Coburn will be an at- 
traction in itself, especially when the 
chorus of 500 is accompanied by the 
St. Louis Symphony orchestra. 


MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. The report to the 


board of education by Superintendent 
Martindale on the school for stam- 
merers shows thirty-eight of the 
cases discharged as “cured, thirty- 
ight cases which left for ‘other rea- 
sons,” and seventy-six still belong- 
ing. This was in December. _ 

The school board puts its estimates 
for this year at $4,000,000. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


VALLEY CITY. The growth of 
the State Normal school of this city 
deserves special mention. The 
school is twelve years old. In its 
first year, 1899, it had a faculty of 
eight and an enrollment ot 185; in 
*904 a faculty of sixteen and an en- 
rollment of 669, with 189 in the sum- 
mer session; in 1911 a faculty of 
fifty-two, an enrollment of 1,644, with 
a summer session of 589. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Innovations in 
the schools of this city come so often 
that it is with difficulty that we keep 
informed. Principal A. F. Benson 
has just announced that there is a li- 
brary placed in his school (Seward 
school) for public use. There are 
kept there selected books, maga- 
zines, newspapers, and reading mat- 
ter in the Scandinavian languages. 
A librarian will be there to assist in 
this new department of the educa- 
tional work. The public school is 
certainly one place for a public li- 
brary as this experiment will no 
doubt prove. 


MOORHEAD. Inits five years of 
existence the Northwest-Central 
Minnesota Educational Association 
has become a _ vigorous and hard- 
working organization. It met in this 
city early in February this year, as it 
did four years ago. The attendance 
(over 600) was larger than expected, 
due no doubt to the fine program. 
Among the headliners were Dr. Vin- 
cent of the State University, Super- 
intendent Heeter of St. Paul, Dr. 
Holden of Iowa, who is running for 
the governorship in his home state, 
and President Cowling of Carleton 
College. Superintendent C. W. Van 
Cleve is to be congratulated on his 
preparations for the meeting and on 
his ability as a presiding officer. 
President Cowling spoke on three 
permanent elements in education, 
“economical, cultural, and moral.” 
He was skeptical as to the value of 
vocational. work in the grammar 
grades. Dr. Vincent talked on the 
“New Duty of the School,” which is 
“to stand steadfastly for democracy— 
to stand for simplicity and_ real 
worth.” The work in_ the _ rural 
school section under the direction of 
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Superintendent Charlotte Knudson 
of Ottertail county and Miss Mabel 
Carney of the Illinois State Normal 
school was especially commendable. 
The officers for the meeting next 
year, which will probably be held in 
Detroit, are as follows: President, E. 
R. Collins of the Moorhead Normal 
school; vice-president, Superintend- 
ent W. T. Williams of Traverse 
county; secretary, F. M. Sherarts of 
Detroit. 


ese 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Another salary in- 
crease for city teachers is to start off 
1912 as a record breaker, and this 
time it is the second city in the land 
which joins the ranks of “proper rec- 
ognition.” The board of education 
of this city last week raised the sala- 
ries of 6,500 teachers from $100 to 
$500 in different cases. The kinder- 
gartners are the only teachers in the 
public schools who are not included 
in this advance. The apportionment 
for this year is $8,222,345, $600,000 
larger than last year. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


os 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The old question 
is up again, this time in the form of 
instructions from the state board of 
education to the state superintendent 
authorizing him to bring suit to re- 
cover the premium of $3,500 on the 
bonds voted as a donation by Ruth- 
erford county to procure the location 


of the Middle Tennessee Normal 

school at Murfreesboro. 
ALABAMA. 

ALBERTVILLE. The Seventh 


District Agricultural school, located 
here, was totally destroyed by fire 
last month. President E. A. Miller 
announces that it has been decided to 
build a $25,000 brick building in place 
of the frame building which was de- 
stroyed. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


COLUMBIA. There is a bill 
pending in the House to provide for 
teaching agriculture in common 
schools under the direction of a 
board of directors of trustees of 
Clemson College. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. The Bureau of Edu- 
cation announces the following bills 
which are pending in the legislature 
of this state:— 

In the Senate: Amending act rela- 
tive to raising standard of license of 
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Free Normal Course on How to Teach Business English, 

Review of Textbooks, How to Teach Gram- 
Correcting Papers, Letter Writing for Pas 
- rs, Letter t or : 
= Who Do Not Kuow Business, Collequiai- 
sms and Slang, Program for a Class in Busi- 
ness English, Illustrative Criticism of an 
Actual Letter, by Sherwin Cody, author of 
“How to Do Business by Letter,” “Correct 
English Drill Book,” ete. 

Sent free to any teacher of English writing 
on school letter-head. 


School of English, 1436 Security Bullding, Chicago. 





teachers (committee report unfavor- 
able); amending act relative to time 
of selecting teachers (committee re- 
port unfavorable); amending. act 
relative to scholastic year so as to 
provide for holidays (committee re- 
port unfavorable); amending act 
relative to time of electing school 
trustees (committee report unfavor- 
able); amending act relative to trans- 
fer licenses (committee report unfa- 
vorable); regulating purchase of sup- 
plies by boards of school trustees; 
appropriation for University of Mis- 
sissippi. 

In the House: Appropriating 
$1,000 to each county for improve- 
ment of rural schools; providing for 
practical agricultural demonstration 
work “in elementary rural schools; 
amending code to provide for trans- 
portation of pupils of consolidated 
schools (passed the House); regulat- 
ing control and care of delinquent 
children and providing for establish- 
ment of a state juvenile reformatory; 





appropriation for Agricultural and 
Mechanical College at Starkville. 
NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
IDAHO. 
POCATELLO. There is as yet 
no school doctor for the schools 
here, but Superintendent W. R. 


Siders and the committee are doing 
admirable work without such expert 
assistance. Circulars of instruction in 
the detection of symptoms of disease 
are furnished the teachers and pupils, 
and in other ways the care of the 
physical condition of the children re- 
ceives much attention. Such a dem- 
onstration of the value and necessity 
for medical attention is the surest 
way to get the support of the citizens 
and an appropriation. 


WYOMING. 


CHEYENNE. Military drill, un- 
der the direction of E. Z. Steever. is 
to be introduced into the high school 
here. The same work may possibly 
be taken up with the eighth grade 
boys of the city schools later on. 








WASHINGTON. 
EVERETT. This is one of the 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


The Fisk Teachers’ AQemcics (cer SUTIN hn ema, 


2 A PARK STREET .adressthe Principal, A.C. BoypEr, M. A. 
New York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E Jackson Blvd. Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Washington, 1845 U Street 


Denver, Col. Berkeley, Cai., 2161 Shattuck Ave. S'age NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Bldg. Coeducational. D t { forthe pease 
Orangeburg, 70 College St. Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Dougias Bitg gogical and technical ‘raining of teachers of 


‘nA CuERs asadtdien. Winaemaies eli the commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
o 08 a n, ° 
THE PARKER 33 


MAN, Principal. 
AGENCY Spokane, Washington ** Year ——*—_— — 


pepe yt ny i 
If available for a position in the West try Moncely Foundry. HIME FL 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency veaty 108 Jee tae EcyCoh,. rf Ba the Bee. 


Ban 6 > . ED DICK, Ex, State Supt., Mer . 
913—ist National k Bidg., Denver, Colo FR Cc x P places to watch grow educationally, 


for it has a very progressive board 
THE Al BERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 623 So, Wabash Av. 2144 very progressive people who are 
—_—_ Chicago, Ill. moving along on some _ interesting 
lines, for instance: They have a play- 

C.J. Albert, Manager ‘ , aC ) 
Schools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want ground supervisor and are develop- 
oe ere ironies “5 rasa Bus ee "Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, ing regular, fully-equipped, up-to-date 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. playgrounds for the city in connection 


with the schools. These two educa- 


: tional agencies are to be kept closely 
PROVIDENT TEACH ERS ’ AG ENCY intact and under the board of educa- 
tion. At its last meeting the board 
f education accepted plans for a vo- 

120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Ol ¢ Be ; 
Director, J. L. LOV&, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Calls cational school. This will be built on 
ode bn , the block opposite the high school, 
and will take care of the industrial 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. courses in the high school, and the 


prevocational and trade courses for 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New Engian 


those who are old enough, whether 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. or not they have finished the grammar 


Established 1885. Telephone, Hay.1678 grades. They are already _ running 
evening industrial courses in forge, 
MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. foundry, cabinet-making, _pattern- 
¢ 2 ’ P Geacthére* Bene making, carpentering, house-building, 
The Eas yet th ng asene x ¥ architectural drawing, dressmaking, 

stablishe * . : 
. cooking, a good line of commercial 
Supplies Teachers for Pebiie sae Eyivete Schools in all lines of work. Reputation feunded work, ocenanath branches, English for 
= twenty BEACON STREET, BOSTON Telephone Connection foreigners, and electricity and me- 


chanics. These are well patronized 


THE HUPLE EDUCATIONAL Elizabethtown, Registration and will grow. The teachers are 
en 


~ FE drawn from nearly every state in the 
BUREAU Pennsylvama. owe. Union, and the salaries this year 


; amount to $14,000 more than for last 
Excellent positions now open for competent teachers. Write for terms. year on account of generous in- 


creases and some additions. It was 


a THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers wi this town which raised $50,000 by 
TEACHERS : be filled in the Middle West during the coming popular subscription to pay off the 


. o4 . i i h i y t c ly ~ 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to deficit in the city treasury, caused by 


voting out the saloons a year ago. 
THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Sup. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


—_—— 












































Write Us To-Day, if you desire a WASHINGTON. An _ interna- 
on Ea. ae Aeimrd: tional conference on educatio y 
ee a eae Se position as Superintendent, Prin- on coms Pee 


=< > ~ dig, 60 Teacher for auy depart- proposed in a resolution, offered in 

ROCOKYVITT TEAC Ge: LAGE ment ot school work, in any of the Congress, by Representative | Law- 
y s « 1m - i) West States. Wm. Ruffer, ea i ; _ , 

AGENCY iS45QGLENART NVERCOLC .'* "Takeo. T+ the Commissioner of Education to 

- invite the chief educational officers 

of all nations to discuss the possibil- 

ity of co-operation and provides 


25,000 for the expense. He also in- 
Some New Books. troduced a resolution”for the crea- 
- tion of a commission to investigate 
Title. Author. Publisher. the advisability of a Pan-American 
f a Course in the Philosophy of Educa- ate ri, university or Pan-American bureau 
ome — eed MacVannel The MacmillianCo., N.Y. r: y . bure 
Principles of Human Nutrition Jordan ~ be ~~ 
Laboratory Problems in Physics Tatnall re ; ot ° 
The Rise of the High School in Massachusetts Inglis ‘ Coe University, AN OPEN MIND 
entha “ iy “as a + .' + . 
De Biewens 0% Helzwarth [Ed.] Americen Book Co., Mistress—“Have you any objec- 
High School Geography (Parts I and IT) Dryer Z . 4 «22 tions to the country?” 
Sotend Baer Las > emneeeed : wdridge “ “ou ‘5 _ Bridget—“No, mum; oi never got 
The Story of America..... Frank Sherman, French & Co., Boston 1.35 thot close to it.”—Harper’s Bazar. 
The Life Story of J. Pie Hovey Sturgis & WaltonCo, N.Y. 2.50 


Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers Holbrook D.C. Heath & Co., Boston + 
Heroes and Greathearts and Their Animal 
Friends “ “ “ 


Dale 7 , a 
My Larger Education... ate ho ead b ington Doubleday, Page & Co., N.Y. 1, B Fe Ow N™ ag 
ruction or or 00 ou 
Constspecial Equipment Newell Milton Bradley Co., Springteld — BRRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Primary Mansel or Ledyard and “ “ : se 


k eckenfeld ‘* ; 

Standardization of the Schools of Kansas es Univ. of Chicage Press, Chicago — 4 ogee | pdm raging —— a 
imental Physics .............» —— Ginn 0., Boston .g0 ess an » giving 

| ee vain beirMeani " cesses Williams “ “e “ 1.09. relief in Lung Troubles, Bronchitis and Asthma. 

First Journeyings in Num land. Harris and Waldo Scott, Foresman & Cu., N. Y. —— Free from opiates or any harmful ingredient. 


The Status of the Teacher Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston .35 Sold only in boxes. Sample mailed free. : 
Chile and Her People of Toda 


y Winter L. C. Page & Co., ~ —< JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass.“ 
The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean Hebard The Lakeside Press, Chicago —— 
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Educational Reports and Pamphlets. 


Catholic Edueational Association. 
Announcement of ninth ~ annual 
meeting. Report of Committee on 
Secondary Edutation, Statistics. 

College Requirements and the Sec- 
ondary Curriculum. Addresses 
presented at the Educational Con- 
ference held at the University. of 
Vermont in connection with the in- 
auguration of Guy Potter Benton. 

Community Effort ‘with Rural Social 


Problems. By Mrs. H. D. Sleeper. 
Protection of Children Leaflets 
(No. 4). Published by Massachu- 


setts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. 

Connecticut School Documents. 
1911.. Nos. 6, 7, 8 9, -and 11. 

East Orange, N. J. Annual Report 
Board of Education. TI911. 

East Orange. N. J. Report of 
the Examination of the School 


System, issued by the Board of 
Education. 1912. 
Eastern Kéntucky Review. Rich- 


mond Normal School Vol. VI. 
No. I. General Assembly Number. 

Edgar County (Ill.) Public Schools. 
Annual for 1911-1912. 

First District Normal School, Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Bulletin X1. No. 2: 
Rural Life Conference Number. 

Harvard University. Official Regis- |, 
ter IX. No. 4. 1912. Summer 
School of Arts and Sciences. 

Ithaca, N. Y. Annual Report oi 
Public Schools. 1911. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular. 
1912. No. 1. Report of the 
President. 

Kansas City, Mo. Annual 
Board of Education. 1911. 

Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation. Seventy-fifth Annual Re- 
port. 

Memorial Day Annual. 1912. Is- 
sued by State Superintendent Cary, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Report, 


Middlebury (Vt.) College Bulletin 
VI. No. 2. The High School 
Teachers’ Professional Library. 


One hundred titles. 
Mt. Holyoke College. Bulletin No. 
3. Series 5. Catalog 1912. 
National Civic Federation. Proceed- 
ings Eleventh Annual Meeting. 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Association 
to the Board of Public Education 


for an increase of salaries. 

Phillips Exeter Academy. Bulletin 
Vil. No. 4. Catalog 1911-712. 

Standardization of the Schools of 
Kansas. John Addison Clement, 
University of Chieago. 

Tufts College Bulletin XII, 3. An- 


_nual President’s Report. 
United States Bureau of Education. 
Library ‘Circular No. 1. Monthly 


Record of Current . Educational 
Publications. January 15. 
University of Cincinnati Record. 
VII., No. 2. 1911-1912 Catalog. 
University of Montana. Bulletin 
No. 70. Register 1911. No. 73. 


Law School. 

West Technical High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Billing and LEquip- 
ment, with an Outline of the 
Course of Study. 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Forty-second Annual Catalog, 
1911-1912. 

Wright County (Iowa) Schools. 
Circular Letter No. 17. Rural and 


Graded School Spelling, Reading, 
_and Addition Contests. County 
Superintendent M. L. Howell. 


TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


of expression are coming to be more in demand each season and this sea- 
TEACHERS ‘:. son By had mote demand for them than usual. On Ps 8t 16, 19h, Mr. 
of schools at Gloversville, came to our office fo teacher of ex- 
pression. ewe ‘arranged a personal inter- Conservatory and of Sy racnee Uatversity 
view with a duate of the Cortland who had specialized in expression in bo 
schools and a — day we had a te announ 
MASS election versville schools as a teacher EXPR 
US SETTS to our state is the word we received Sree EXPR 


of Lyons. He wrote us on May 4, 1911, aski o to rec- 
MASS a USI of music and elocution ting from Ora- 
and we recommended a teacher just grad- poe oo oy peat ome Tes 


to 
im this state, but 


and was appointed, We fill many positions ag a NE » W YORK 


we are constantly bringing teachers from aes to fill positions in 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, mag 4 N.Y. 


BREWER wos’ 
a a . en Cee ~ 4 ie 











™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fite Avenue 


~ Kecommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools, now York 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT Mgr. 





MERICAN 


:: > TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sioauces to colienss. 
Pn. .278, LOREIGN, sepscertrotmors, mapa Asaman hte of ore 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY et, tex tito 1 


netice f women en 
pete _ ‘or ro positions. Takes pride “se pi ana sete le work, Telegraph ox 








PECIALISTS Hick goon general education wanted [or department word is 
sylvania and other States. Grade tenchers with Sbiéy $o teach sone nine nae 


tem of music and drawing $60 to $70 per month 
information, pit tn bao THE feaces RS’ GENCY, k L. MYEK He 
Lemayne Trust Building, H. ret 5 Pa., 230 “< gg Building, Denver, Colo. ms 


41 Rhodes 
SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Imc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIM, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iow 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Célorado, Wyomteg 


Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Ore Ww 
doen yon. gto gon. rite and see what we cas 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
©. A. SCOTT & Oo.. renters 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * “.2%02.: 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thie publication. 





DES MOINES, IOWA 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate: . 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proeprictor 


A superior agenty for 
Services free to Schoo) ¢ views 
233 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


310-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 


We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Sehools of all Grades with Competen 
Positions. Send for circulars. —, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





Astists Teachers in ¢ bt ainiz g 








WINSHIP | We mre, 


WINSHIP We have unequaled facilities for ‘ir Nadie 
teachers in every part of the count 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . wi 
AGENCY sth bss Belen hens. mee Po 


Ui. éaebabliceesnennctidiadiniemmentbebenes aii. 


Boston, [lass. 
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Why did I learn to typewnte on the Remington? Well, for 
very much the same reasons that | learned, as a child, to talk in 
English. tt was the natural thing to do. 

And the natural thing is also the most useful. English is more 

. useful co me than any other language because ‘this is an English 
speaking country, For the same reason, proficiency on the Reming- 
toa is more useful to me than. proficiency on any other typewriter, 
because this is a Remington useng country 

_~. Trig’ the same the world over. Students everywhere, who learn 
‘oa the Remington, invariably find the best and readiest market for 


Remington Company 


New York and Everywhere 

















EUROPEAN TOURS 


By Mrs. Myra K. Peters and Miss ALLEYNE 
ARcHIBALD, Lead, S. D: 


Fleven European Countries, All Expenses from 
. America back to America $535. 


Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Bavaria, 
France, Belgimn, Holland, 
England, Scotland 
and Ireland 


From New York on Cunard Line (Southern Route) 
First Cabin. Return from Glasgow on Donaldson 
Live (Northern Route) One Cabin. 

$535 pays for the entire trip from New York to 
Montreal, including transportation, hotels, handling 
baggage, carriage or motor drives, servants’ tips, 
guides, sight-seeing entrance fees, side trips as listed, 
etc. 

First-class cabins in all steamships, second-class 
railway transportation. on the continent, which 
is equivalent to American first-class. A private car 
through the British Isles. Party limited to 24. 


Arrangements must be made before March 1 











| SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 


FOR 


. WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 








APER. 


ELLA M. POWERS 
Among the exercises contained in this book are the following: 


Recitations, Dialogues, A Famous Sword, Our 
Country’s Volunteers, Washington, Washing- 
ton and Our Flag, The Crowning of 
Washington, Children’s Story of 

ae Washington. 


PRICE, 20 CENTS, POSTPAID 





ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON 








“RFF T, BOSTON 


























